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GOING BACK TO THE BEGINNING 


Professor Piccard and His 
Stratosphere Balloon 

THE MEN WHO TRIED TO RISE ON SMOKE 


Professor Piccard has been 
warned; his stratosphere balloon 
has perished in a great experiment. 

First of all men to pierce the strato¬ 
sphere and look down on the world 
from a height of ten miles in a hydrogen- 
charged balloon, he has ' sought to 
return to first principles, to fly by hot 
air—and while happily still on land he 
has v seen his famous ship of the skies 
burned before his eyes. 

Hydrogen’having by its dangerously 
combustible properties just destroyed 
the great Hinclenburg airship, and 
helium being too costly, he tried to 
repeat the experiment of the Mont¬ 
golfier brothers, first of all balloonists ; 
but, instead of imitating them to the 
extent of attaching a bonfire to his 
balloon, he installed a gas-container 
with' burners inside the envelope, and 
let the air pass over the burners to warm 
it, only to see a fold of the fabric touch 
a flame and set it all on fire, 

.Yet it was by methods as crude and 
hazardous as these that men first rose . 
into the sky, running risks to life and 
limb which seem wildly incredible to us 
now. Two paper-making brothers of 
Annonay, near .Lyons, having seen, 
smoke rise, filled a paper envelope with 
smoke and saw. it reach the ceiling. 
Believing it to be. some mysterious- 
quality of the smoke itself that lifted it, 
they extended their plans, made a big 
balloon of silk, filled it with smoke, 
and saw their first true balloon fly 
away on a June afternoon in 1783. 


I t cannot now be maintained that the 
railed garden in St James’s’Square 
serves no useful purpose, whatever the 
truth about other squares may be ; for 
the old garden has just been the scene 
of a wonderful gathering. 

Lord and Lady Astor acted here, on 
-behalf of the Royal Institute of Inter¬ 
national Affairs, as host and hostess to 
the • Dominion Premiers, the Indian 
Princes) and other notable people whom 
the Coronation has brought to London. 

Many of those who were there, and 
are familiar with the glories of our 
literature, must have caught in fancy 
that afternoon the echo of weary feet 
pacing the ancient square long ago, for 
it was there that Dr Johnson, young in 
his thirties, unknown, unfriended, and 
poor, ‘ passed an entire night with liis 
friend Richard Savage, the poet. 

They had no money ; they were 
without a home; so they paced St 
James’s Square the whole night. Those 
were the days when, poor Johnson 


Roof of the World and Top of the World 




Within two months the ncwly- 
discovered hydrogen, which had pre¬ 
viously lifted only a soap-bubble, filled 
a balloon which burst 3000 feet up in the 
air. Three months afterwards Pilatre de 
Rozier and a friend sailed away from 
Paris in a balloon mounted over a great 
bonfire, each of the men carrying an 
armful of fuel and a wet sponge. 

Both were necessary; the balloon 
was almost in the Seine before they 
stoked up sufficiently to make it rise ; 
and then the envelope caught fire in 
several places, the flames having to be 
damped out by the sponges. But the 
first flight by human beings had been 
made—made by air heated over a 
flying fire, and gallant Frenchmen were 
declaring that the universe was open 
to them. Instead of ( saying, as the 
wonderful Russians at the North Pole 
are now saying, “ Change here for San 
Francisco, 1 *, they declared that Paris 
had become the starting-point for other 
worlds, and the heavens themselves had 
been taken by storm. 

Within less than two years the Channel 
was crossed by a hydrogen balloon from 
Dover to Calais; and then, to combine 
both methods, another Frenchman made 
a balloon with a bonfire in it, mounted 
over it a second balloon filled with 
hydrogen, and sailed away, but the 
two balloons with himself and his com¬ 
panions were destroyed almost as soon 
as they left the ground. 

Such are the opening chapters of the 
story of the conquest of the skies. 



On the Hoof of the World—Horse and plane transport in the Soviet Pamirs of Central Asia 


Two Scenes in St James’s Square 

The Empire Tea Party & the Hungry Patriot 


would often fast 48 hours at a stretch, 
eating his food with the fierce ardour 
of a wolf when at last a few pence 
brought him and a dinner table together 
once again. , 

Of that night’s tramp in the square 
he often talked when he had become 
the greatest literary figure of the world. 
Far from being depressed, he said, he 
and Savage were in high spirits, brimful 
,of patriotism, inveighing against the 
Government, and resolved that they would 
stand by their country l 

The night of hungry exaltation bore 
fruit. It was then that Savage poured 
out the stories his immortal friend 
afterwards utilised in writing of him 
the finest short .biography ever written 
in any language. 

We may be sure that among the 
Empire patriots at tea in the square 
the;other day were many lovers of the 
grand old scholar patriot who marched 
round and round the square, homeless 
and hungry, so long ago.. “ ■ , , 



On Top of tho World—The Soviet flying men who landed on the ice near the North Pole 

Ann Place Will Not Forget 


T he Coronation is over ; the decora¬ 
tions are down, and the fairy lights . 
are all switched off. But Ann Place, 
Pendleton, will never forget the great 
festival, . • - 

Ann Place is in Lancashire, in a dingy 
industrial part of Salford. In one of its 
little houses lived Mr Wills and his wife, 
and they prospered while their neigh¬ 
bours remained poor. He would not 
leave, but spent his money on Ann Place, 
delighting to give the children unexpected 
pleasures. He had planned a great 
Coronation treat for them, but passed 
out of this world just too soon. The 
neighbours were filled with sorrow, but 
were much moved when his wife forgot 


her grief in carrying out his ideas, and 
added a fine one of her own. At the end 
of the dingy street she has made a. 
rockery, flowery and beautiful, a lasting 
memorial of the fairy godfather who made 
Ann Place a very good place to live in. 

The Lady of Onehunga 

The.family of Mrs Hills, of Onehunga, 

, Auckland, New Zealand, kept Corona¬ 
tion Day with double delight, for Mrs 
Hills was 102 that day. She was born in 
Kent, and went to New Zealand in the 
far-off days when settlers had to live 
among the Maoris in scattered huts and 
cottages. She has lived in six reigns and 
had 16 children. 
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50 PEOPLE STARING WONDER DAYS IN DH> THE KING’S 
IN THE STREETS LONDON'S DOCKS HORSES KNOW? 


Too Many Buses 
in London 

The Lessons of the Strike An Ok? ^ ace Small F°lk The Children’s Cruise 


" The busmen are back. Londoners 
are glad to have them back again, 
with no hard feelings on either side. 

Londoners have learnt one or two 
things from the strike as a reward-for 
their patience. They have found that a 
little walk is good-for their health and 
their pockets. With buses offering such 
cheap and tempting pennyworths the 
priceless exercise of walking was in 
danger of being forgotten. : 

Next, they have learnt that there are" 
other and better ways of getting through 
the congested London area than by the 
buses, which multiply the congestion. 
When all London wants to get to its 
work in central London's streaming roar, 
or when it wants to get away from it’ 
after the day's work is done, the Tubes 
and Underground trains are as packed 
as the buses. That Londoners can put 
up with the squash, and bear it with 
good humour and patience, is a lesson to 
themselves as well as to the busmen. 

The Cool Underground Trains 
'While it continued through four con¬ 
gested weeks another lesson was forcing 
itself on the Londoner's attention, 
namely, that between the two peak 
hours of the day, the morning rush and 
the evening scramble, there were times 
when underground trains were running 
in coolness, with half-empty carriages 
and . with no delay. The strike has led 
tlio Londoner from the streets to the; 
underground highways. .-7 . 

If the traffic jam grows worse above 
ground, as it is certain to. do, under¬ 
ground is where the busy Londoner will 
have .to go. It is there and there only 
that relief will be found. As the -traffic 
is conducted at present the central 
streets are filled with buses that should 
not traverse them. Past Ludgate Circus 
stream buses on their way to Shepherd's 
Bush, Hammersmith, Ivensal Rise, or 
other distant points, joined at Charing 
Cross by buses that have come from 
Finsbury Park or Edmonton. These are 
a few selected examples of bus routes- 
through the central area, and,^though 
half empty half the day, buses^" fill the 
roadways and add contusion to delay. 

The lesson of the bus strike, plain to 
all, is that some of these buses must go. 
Only a selected number should be 
allowed to cross the central parts, and 
should run only at certain times of day. 

A very large number of buses, possibly 
the majority, should stop short of 
London's Inner Circle. 


Fifty strange visitors who seemed 
to have come out of Africa's remote 
past arrived at Capetown lately and 
gazed about them at its wonders. 

They had come to .plead that they. 
might be' allowed to live their old 
nomadic life in the desert and hunt 
buck for food with, bows and arrows 
in the game’ preserve.’ These men, 
.women, and children-of small stature, 
who were dressed in ^ scanty clothing, 

: represented, said General Smuts at a 
-debate in Parliament, the oldest race on 
earth, and now they are fast dying out. 
They are unable to live without killing 
game for food. They are still found in 
the Kalahari .Desert, but a large game 
preserve has been made there and they 
are forbidden to .hunt. Six bushmen 
were lately sept to prison for shooting 
one buck. 7 

Although General Smuts, who calls 
the bushmen living fossils, promised them 
that they should be allowed to hunt 
in the’ game preserve, the Parks Board 
refuses to accept the South African 
Government’s promise and insists on 
prosecuting the bushmen if game is'shot. 
We may hope a way will be found of 
solving the problem so that both bushmen 
•and animals are saved from extinction. 


CONTACT 

The Contact movement, which began 
at ' Hurstpierpoint for bringing public 
school boys into contact with boys in 
the distressed areas, is making headway. 
. A party of boys from South Shields 
have been' the guests in London of 
Hurstpierpoint College. They attended 
the Service of Youth in the Abbey and 
the Empire Rally at the,Albert Hall. , 
-The idea of Contact, has attracted 
wide attention, and inquiries are arriving 
from the Dominions, Russia, Germany, 
France, and other countries. .It’is .an 
extension of the idea behind the Duke 
of York camps, and there is no doubt that 
the King is still keenly interested, in 
bringing - together boys of all types and 
nationalities. 


THE OLD LADY WHO TAUGHT 
FOUR GENERATIONS 

We hear of the death of a gallant 
old lady of 94 at Paget in Bermuda. 

She was known as Miss Janie, and 
she had what was probably the unique 
experience of teaching four generations 
Of one family. She kept one of the old- 
fashioned • Dame Schools for . over 70 
years, arid-v two of her earliest pupils 
are still living, both over 80. 

Miss Janie's friends were very glad 
when :she was. awarded an MBE : last 
year, a .tribute to her faithfuh service. 

THE BIDDERS STILL MARCHING 

We are glad to hear that the last 
descendant of George Bidder, the famous 
calculating engineer, has mot .passed on. 

There are still two or three Bidders 
in London, and .wb hear from a great- 
nepliew of the calculating man that he 
has a son who is a marine engineer and 
is namedjafter the famous calculator. 

We wish the Bidders long life- and 
prosperity in all their work, for the 
Samuel. Bidder who writes to us has 
done 1 much fine work as a steeplejack 
and contractor, restoring churches,- and 
generally helping with steel structures. 


THIS NATION HAS NO FRIENDS 

By Mr Cordell Hull.... 

Mr Cordell Hull, America’s Secretary of 
State, has been speaking of the need for 
economic cooperation between nations. This 
is from his speech. 

A nation can easily be misled. into 
threatening to wrest from others by 
force of arms what it could have obtained 
by peaceful means were it, to follow 
a policy of cooperation rather than one 
of hostile isolation. 

A nation thrown into a state of des¬ 
peration may even embark, upon the 
supreme folly of actually attempting 
to attain these ends by means of ~ a 
military adventure. 

Such a nation has no friends in the 
great community of nations which com¬ 
prises the human race . • . ‘ 

NIGHT AT THE ZOO 

The Zoo will soon 1 be resplendent in 
floodlights and fairy lights. _ 7 

Electricians are experimenting, and 
rehearsals are being carried out to see 
how the inmates react to lights. ; 

The flamingo’ will be more delicately 
lovely than ever under huge arc lamps 
throwing blue rays. All the bushes round 
liis pond will be filled with twinkling 
coloured lights. No one wants to frighten 
such timid babies as mice and rats, who 
must come out at night, and-lamps 
shedding a soft moonlight effect are fixed 
in their houses. - ... 1 -/ 


It was.the Milk Marketing Board .(not 
: the Board of Education' aswe. wrongly 
;stated) 7 which gave ‘. the; milk to ’’the 
school children watching the Coronation 


procession, 


With over 600 delighted children 
"on her wide deck the Golden Eagle 
sailed the other day into the Royal 
Docks with a liner from the Far East 
following in her wake. ' 

They were in one of the parties the 
Port of London Authority carries : down 
the Thames every summer to. cateh 
. something. of the splendour of the 
mighty argosies coming and going, 
from all quarters of the world on our 
great river and in its docks. 

Often there is romance in the very 
: steamer on which they sail, for the vessel 
most used is the Royal Daffodil, the 
. Mersey ferryboat which earned immortal 
fame at Zeebrugge. She has had some 
thrilling days lately, forming a grand¬ 
stand off Victoria . Embankment, on. 
Coronation Day arid then hurrying off 
to Spithead for the Naval Review. Now 
back in the Thames, she was one of the 
sights pointed out by, the broadcaster 
on the journey: from Tower. Pier to the 
Dock entrance just beyond Woolwich. 

The whole scene was a hive of activity, 
with scores of three-ton electric cranes 
at work on the quays, barges loaded with 
motor-cars, weird floating elevators 
which suck up grain from the holds at 
120 tons an hour. 

These educational cruises are enjoyed 
not only by London. children but by 
many at school in the provinces. The 
fares. charged do not cover the cost of 
the cruise to the Port of London 
Authority, who are to be warmly con¬ 
gratulated on this fine public service. 

PRAYER DAY ON TOP 
OF THE WORLD 

Strange Scenes in Lhasa 

. Where the sacred city of Lhasa stands' 
on the Roof of the World the prayers of 
the Tibetans have ascended to Buddha 
for twenty;clays .without ceasing. * 

In the Tibetan year praying never 
ceases.Daily the'prayer mills twirl in 
thousands of hands, and from thousands 
of throats the mystic words Om Padme 
Um are hundreds of times repeated. But 
once a year the Tibetans throng from 

- their villages to Lhasa to join in the 
Great Prayer. • • • 

Thirty thousand.monks emerge from 
the monasteries;to join with the common 
folk; of the capital and the incoming 
villagers from all parts in the squalid 
streets below the hill. The monks pray 
and chant and walk in processions. 
When all reverence had been done there 
was an interval for a kind of Saturnalias 
The 30,000 monks withdrew themselves 
from, it, . and were shut up in their 
monasteries, and prayer gave place'to 
revelling, dancing; and singing. When 
the revelling was over Lhasa settled 
down again to religious rites, shared by 
priests and people.. A huge image with a 
grinning skull to represent the demons 
was built up and placed for all to see. 

' Soldiers and ‘.priests threatened it. An 
oracle worked, himself into a frenzy dike 
that of a dancing.dervish before it, and- 
collapsed in a trance. / . 

. ■ That .was the signal to the populace, 
who seized the image, carried it to the 
gate.-of Lhasa, and burnt it. Thus the 
demons Were driven out: from.the sacred 
city,- on which quiet then fell.. - ■ '. - 

QUICK RETURNS 

There is an ancient toll-bridge in 
Yorkshire, between Snaith and Carlton, 
.which Has been'superseded by a new free 
bridge for growing traffic.. . 

* ;We hear that it has been sold to a man 
.in Sriaith,. together with the two jittle 
'cottages which stand at one end, for one 
‘guinea. The buyer will not be .out - of 

- pocket -long; for he has already let his 
tiny houses. . V . 


How proud were the Windsor Greys 
with the eyes of all the world on them 

on Coronation Day :!7 7 ,, 

- ,v Never were lovelier horses in this 
world than those’which drew the King 
and Queen in their golden Cinderella 
coach. ■ • • 

And yet, if horses know what happens, 
these proud steeds must have been a. 
little sad on . that great day, for a few 
hours before there had passed away the 
last survivor of the Windsor Greys 
which drew George the Fifth and Queen 
Mary to their crowning 26 years before. 
He was Amazon/the leader of the eight, 
and it is odd that this gallant creature 
who took the' King to his crowning 
should pass, away almost as the next 
team of Windsor Greys were being 
harnessed for' the next crowning.' 

CHANGING LIFE IN THE 
AUSTRALIAN BUSH 

Fresh fish is now delivered twice a 
week in some of the remote parts of the 
Australian busli. * : 7 * 

A . short time ago this would have 
seemed a miracle, but it has been made 
possible by the weekly air-mail service 
from Adelaide to Port Darwin and back. 
Many people living in lonely outposts - 
far from civilisation are now enjoying 
the luxury, arid fresh fish parties are 
the fashion during weekends.. The 
fish, which is brought , from the north 
and south coasts of Australia^ costs 
.3s 3d a pound, but it is impossible to 
carry enough to meet the large demand. 

- After some successful flights along 
the 1800-mile route a regular service 
was started. . An aeroplane , now leaves 
Adelaide every Saturday morning and 
reaches Darwin on the Sunday morning. 
It leaves for the south that afternoon, 
and arrives at Adelaide on Monday. 

7 At ~ bush hotels travellers can now 
obtain unexpected dainties. - Strange' 
requests have been made at sorfie of the; 
stopping-places. One family asked for a 
tennis net for a weekend party. 7 


LITTLE NEWS REEL 

- .There is hope that .every unemployed 
man in Australia will soon have work. 

Films are to be used in Egypt to teach' 
natives, to fight insect pests which 
threaten to destroy the cotton crop. 1 ; 

At Bordeaux four years ago the anchor., 
of a British ship hauled up part of a 
Roman statue from the bed of the 
Garonne; now another ship’s anchor has 
brought up the, feet of the same statue.. 

In Montreal the daw forbids children 
under 16 to attend the lcinema. ' j f ;‘ - 


Things Seen 

• The timber foundations of Old London , 
Bridge still in place after 760’ years; . ." 

. Old Irish -Parliament’s mace in 
Christie’s auction rooms/- ■/ f. 

A.sparrow’s nest in the elbow of Queen 
Victoria’s statue at’Portsmouth. : 


Things Said 

7 London was so much sweeter without 
its buses. . ' . 7 : ’ r A country-Visitor 

To destroy a beautiful house or square 
is like slashing the picture of a master. • 
’ Mr Hore-Beiisha . 

. Among the things to come we may see 
a BBC paper televised at breakfast 
time. . 7 The manager of the Times 
. It hzis been stated that an American re¬ 
porter used a portable wireless trans¬ 
mitter in the Abbey at the Coronation, 

; . ■ - Sir,Roderick Jones 
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V Archers • A Railway Century v Barnardo Choir 



A Century Apart—This L IVI 8 streamlined engine, first of the new Coronation class, 
presented a striking contrast to Stephonson’s Rocket at Crewe the other day 


Paris International Exposition—A dignified entrance 
to the great exhibition which has Just been opened 



A Windjammer at Barrow-in-Furness—Cadets at work on the yards of the 
Abraham Rydberg, first home in this year’s grain race from Australia 


Singing To the Empire—The choir of the Barnardo Qarden 
City at Woodford which broadcast to the Empire last Sunday 
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The Empire and 
Its Trade 

What the Imperial 
Conference is Discussing 

.The Imperial Conference, now sit¬ 
ting in London, grows in importance 
as the years pass. 

The value of the Empire, and its 
relations with nations outside it, matter 
much to us all and to the world at large. 
Five years ago at Ottawa Imperial 
agreements sought to increase trade 
within the Empire, with a certain 
success; now it is desired to increase 
the trade of each part of the Empire not 
only with the Empire but with the world. 

The Imperial agreements of five years 
ago were based on the . conception of 
Imperial Preference, each member of 
the Empire undertaking to arrange its 
import duties so that British goods were 
favoured before foreign goods. ' 

% Owing to such agreements and other 
causes Imperial trade has grown at the 
expense of foreign trade. 

Big Empire Market 

So much has Imperial trade increased 
that Great Britain sells about half her 
exports to the Empire overseas. , 

There are many cross-currents in the 
matter which the Imperial Conference 
is seeking to solve, 

If Great Britain is to increase her 
exports sl^e needs to expand her foreign 
trade, but if she attempts to make 
favourable trade agreements with foreign 
nations she is faced with the difficulty 
that the Dominions wish to retain their 
tariff preference. 

Another difficulty is that both Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand are producing 
more food and materials than we at 
home can absorb. Therefore they wish 
to make suitable arrangements with 
foreign nations; but any such moves are 
compromised by the special arrange¬ 
ments with the Motherland. 

Again, the Dominions are seeking to 
make for themselves, and our goods arc 
competitive with their manufactures. 

All these problems must be settled in 
the light of commonsense. It \Vould 
never do to make the British Empire a 
close trade corporation, for it • consists 
of a quarter of the world. We cannot, 
and should not, deny its products to 
foreigners, or the result would be to add 
to the world's discord. 

Everybody His Own 
House? 

The proposal is made that the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of the cost of a 
house might be advanced to poor people 
to enable them to buy their homes. 

Sir Enoch Hill of the Halifax Build¬ 
ing Society outlines a scheme by which 
a building society would lend the whole 
of the money required to buy a house, 
the difference between that. sum and 
the building society's usual safety limit 
of advance being guaranteed by the 
Government, the local authority, and 
the building society. 

It is urged that thousands of people 
would welcome such a scheme, which 
would result in the creation of a new 
body of responsible citizens, more em¬ 
ployment in the building trades, and 
increased prosperity all round. But it 
would be necessary to be'assured that 
the jerrybuilder was put out of business ; 
there are far too many new houses 
falling down already.; 

Of the houses built since the war, 
nearly*2,000,ooo have been bought with 
building society funds. .The total lent 
by the societies to house-buyers during 
that period is actually over one thousand 
million pounds. 

A Hungarian company has leased a ten- 
mile railway tunnel under Mount Ivan : 
in Montenegro for growing mushrooms. 




Mr Baldwin steps down from Ms high place as our first Englishman next 
to the Throne itself\ 

He is Prime Minister no more , no more in the Cabinet, but a statesman in 
the House of Lords , free to speak as he will . 

It is a time to look back and see ivhal it is that has made Mr Baldwin one of the 
most beloved men of his age. Earl Baldwin or plain'Mr Baldwin, there is no 
man more popular than he among our forty millions . 


M r Baldwin has himself insisted that 
a plain man is exactly what he is. 
This frame of mind,, this feeling that 
he is one with the general mass of his 
countrymen, is no pose. It is inherent 
in the man himself. It is the natural 
outcome of his manner of life along his 
whole career, the main trend of his 
beliefs and his ideals ; and it dominates 
and shapes the form of his public 
speeches. It also accounts for* the fact 
that he is probably the most universally 
liked Englishman alive. 

Practically everybody who has had 
any touch with Mr Baldwin, either by 
hearing him on the platform or over 
the wireless, feels toward him as a friend. 



Certainly all his political opponents do, 
unless they are badly warped and a little 
cantankerous. This very human country¬ 
man with his pipe is felt to be one o'f us. 

Yet to say that lie is a plain man, 
with no sensational qualities, is not, of 
course, to say that he is commonplace. 
He enters into the essential life of his 
countrymen in common with them and 
in deep appreciation of them in the 
broadest possible sense; but he is a 
man of sterling mental independence, 
with a culture from experience and wide 
study, and he has a capacity for pro¬ 
ducing mellowed thought on a remark¬ 
able range of subjects. There is no man 
iti our public life who has a more 
distinctive personality. . 

A Great Industrial Name 

He belongs by descent to the Western 
Marches,. The Severn is his river of 
industrial romance. His ancestors passed 
from Shropshire into Worcestershire to¬ 
ward the end of the seventeenth century, 
and later established themselves in 
business at Stourport, passing on after¬ 
wards to South Wales, where the firm 
'of Baldwins became a great industrial 
name. His country home is still near 
Stourport, and there his heart finds rest. 

He comes largely from Nonconformist 
stock. In one of his public speeches 
he said: 

I owe a great deal of my public and 
private life to my Nonconformist ances¬ 
try. It is curiously crossed with two 
very strong strains. -' 

I have a Quaker.strain that goes back 
to the earliest days of the Quakers, 
when one of my ancestors went out in 
the reign of William the. Third and 
devoted half a century mainly to 
missionary work in' the . American 
colonies and the West Indies. This 


Quaker blood is peculiarly persistent. 
I find sometimes that when I conceive 
a matter to be one of principle I' feel 
I would rather go to the stake than 
give way. 

How came it that this naturally 
modest Member of Parliament for a rural 
west-country constituency, with very 
little of the customary training for a 
Parliamentary career, reached the fore¬ 
most place in an aristocratic Party ? 

England 

First it is because he is an Englishman 
and dares to say so. Here is a passage 
from a speech which in simple beauty 
, is unsurpassed, and it is his. 

To me England is the country, and the 
country is England; and ivhen I ask 
myself zvhat I mean by England , when I 
think of England ivhen I am abrdad, 
England conies to me through my varied 
senses—through the ear , through the eye , 
and through certain imperishable scents. 

The sounds of England, the tinkle of 
the hammer on the anvil in the country 
smithy, the corncrake on a deivy morning, 
the sound of the scythe against the whet¬ 
stone, and the sight of a plough team 
coming over the brow of a hill, the sight 
that has been seen in England since 
England ivas a land. 

The ivild anemones in the woods in 
April, the last load at night of hay being 
draivn down a lane as the twilight comes 
on, when you can scarcely distinguish the 
figures of the horses as they take it home 
to the farm ; and above all, most subtle', 
most penetrating, and most moving, the 
smell of ivood smoke coming up in the 
autumn evening, or the smell of the scutch 
fires : that.wood smoke that our ancestors, 
tens of thousands of years ago, must have 
caught on the air when they were coming 
home with the result of the day's forage 
when they ivere still nomads. 

These things strike doivn into the very 
depths of our nature, and touch chords 
that go back to the beginning of time and 
the human race, but they are chords that 
ivith every year of our life sound a deeper 
mote in our innermost being. The love of 
these things is innate and inherent in our 
people. 

Life as a Trust 

This love of England in Mr Baldwin 
is accompanied by the faith that it is a 
nursery of good things. He believes in 
his inmost being that the spontaneous 
impulse of his countrymen of all classes 
favours fairness. 

His own ideal of political service has 
been fully expressed and is of the loftiest 
character. He has insisted -that the 
politician should be a- close student of 
history, which is full of warnings against 
dangerous courses ; that he should never 
lose sight of the ultimate issues; that 
he should beware "of bias and the 
"quackishfungoids found in all sections 
of the community and ' all ' schools of 
thought " ; and that he should " submit 
his own prejudices to the stern and acid 
test of the discipline of truth." Again 
and again he has given warnings against 
rhetoric, which he regards as one of the 
greatest dangers of modern civilisation: 
“ that appalling twopenny gift of 
fluency, with a certain amount of train¬ 
ing in word-spinning which stirs . the 
emotions of the ignorant." 

Look at. Mr Baldwin from whatever 
point of view we may, he is seen to be 
a statesman who regards his public life 
as a great trust, with deep devotion to 
t the country he.helps to govern, a wealth 
of independent thought and understand¬ 
ing sympathy, and a charm of character 
and simplicity of speech which well 
entitle him to a place among: our heroes. 


The Tower in Time 
of Peril 

Villagers Seek Refuge 
From the Floods 

Floods having driven tenants from 
their homes, the villagers of Liverton 
in Yorkshire have been housed in 
safety at the Norman church there. 

Many a time their ancestors must 
have sought sanctuary in those old walls 
when war surged to and fro, up to 
Scotland and down into Northern 
England, and when freebooters swept 
far south from the lawless Lowlands. 

For centuries the church was, apart 
from the castle, the stronghold of defence 
in time of warlike trouble. There, with 
the sounding of the alarm, fled the 
women and children, the aged and in¬ 
firm, and those who were unable to meet 
force with force. The old churches were 
built for defence. 

In Arthur Mee’s new travel books of 
the King’s England we note again and 
again his descriptions of fortress-like 
towers, the way to them often guarded 
by doors centuries old. It was not pride 
or vainglory that dictated the erection 
of these masterpieces of masonry and 
carpentry ; towers and defiant oak were 
the answer to necessity. 

The Village Fortress 

’ They were defences against attack in 
an age which knew neither guns nor 
explosives. Behind the barred door of 
the church the enemy might be kept at 
baybut if there was . danger of his 
breaking down the door there lay open 
for the fugitives a way into the tower 
from within, approached by a ladder 
which could be drawn up. 

‘ The church tower was the village 
fortress in time of danger. From its 
battlemented summit they could light a 
beacon to summon aid, and, taking a 
hand in self-defence, could occasionally 
pour down boiling lead on the heads 
of those who were seeking to batter 
in the great west door below. 

We live in more peaceful times, and 
it is only as a retreat from the ravages 
of Nature that Liverton’s ancient church 
once more opens her doors to the stricken. 

A Home By the Sea 

Battersea children found a fairy god¬ 
father in Lord Marshall of Chipstead, 
one of the merchant princes of Fleet 
Street. 

He bought and equipped a house and 
garden at Broadstairs for the use of 
Battersea boys and girls who could not 
otherwise have a holiday. 

A Methodist minister (Rev J. A. 
Thompson), helped by his wife and a 
splendid band of workers, devotes the 
.whole of his time to the poorest people 
# in the district, and he was given the task 
of superintending the Home and keeping 
it filled throughout the summer. 

The gift was made about two years 
ago, and the Home li'as since represented 
a kind of fairyland and wonderland com¬ 
bined to the 500 children who have 
already slept in its airy bedrooms and 
watche.d the Channel ships pass from the 
big windows. One little girl was so 
thrilled with the new experience of a bed 
to herself that she begged to be allowed 
to stay in it all day ! 

Lord Marshall died before he could see 
the full results of his gift, and in brilliant 
sunshine last week his two daughters, 
Mrs Rank and Mrs Tildsley, planted 
memorial trees, and Richard Mcllroy, a 
15-year-old Battersea boy, unveiled a 
title board in the garden of the Home. : 

The Methodist Conference has wisely; 
set Mr Thompson free to develop this : 
work among the children, which includes 
a children's church, a clinic, a club, and 
a host of other activities in Battersea, 
in addition to the Holiday Home at 
Broadstairs. 
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The Spiders and CHILDREN SNATCHED FROM 2000 Girls Prepare 


the Stars 


Who wants live spiders? We, say 
tlie • instrument makers ; we want 
some spiders. 

Every now and again the spider- 
hunters go off on their strange quest. 
Some go on the commons (Strensall 
Common in Yorkshire is a happy hunting 
ground) > taking with them empty pill 
boxes. They are searching for the Epeira 
Diadcmata, a beautifully marked spider 
with a cross on its' back. The hunters 
must be careful not to frighten the 
spiders, and their work is to entice the 
little creatures into pill boxes. 

When So or too have been trapped the 
hunter goes back to the factory, where 
the spiders are placed on a stick held 
about . three feet from the ground. 
Gently shdken, they fall at the end of a 
line silken thread, and after about ten 
of these threads have been collected 
the spiders are released. 

The silken strand of the web is often 
less than a 5000th part of an inch across, 
and it is this Thread which is needed 
for making surveying and astronomical 
instruments. So the spiders help us to 
study the stars. Sometimes a still liner 
thread is needed, and to obtain this a 
skilled workman takes an extremely 
fine needle and with it splits the silken 
cord, taking away one or more strands, 
a process which needs a steady eye and 
a steady hand. 

Telling the Weather 
by the Trees 

Dr Julian Huxley has been telling the 
Royal Geographical Society what is 
meant by a dendrochronologist. 

He,is one who investigates the climate 
of the past by measuring the rings of 
trees; he can tell how the climate has 
varied by measuring the change in the 
thickness of the rings. Each year the 
tree forms a ring, clearly discernible. 
The wetter the year the thicker the ring. 

Most interesting results have been 
obtained by this method, especially in 
the Arizona Desert. The method is being 
adopted in the Tennessee Valley in the 
United States to ascertain the maximum 
of drought to be expected, and thus to 
find out whether the reservoirs will 
always- supply enough water for the 
power that' is required. 

The Pigeon Train 

So widespread are the ramifications 
of pigeon racing that in the present 
season, from May to September, some 
fifteen million train 'journeys will be 
made by birds which, oil release, will wing 
their way. miraculously homeward. 

Railwayman take much interest in 
the sport, and are specially instructed 
in. the., handling of the bird-baskets on 
route. When necessary, the watering 
and feeding of the pigeons is undertaken. 
Oil. the “ Pigeons Only ” trains the birds 
are in charge of officials apjiointed by 
the . organising bodies, but where the 
numbers are not sufficiently large to 
warrant such arrangements a railwayman 
with a knowledge of pigeons is deputed to 
release them for their homeward flight. - 

Bernard Pitcher, B.Sc. 

. For the first time in its history, it is 
believed, the University of London has 
awarded the degree of 13 .Sc. to a deaf and. 
dumb student. • t . 

He is Bernard Lewis ■ Pitcher, who, 
passed before the Vice-Chancellor when 
degrees were presented at the Albert 
Hall. Deaf and dumb from birth, 
Bernard Pitcher, who is. 28, specialises 
in'geology. His success is the well- 
deserved reward of noble patience and* 
indqniitable perseverance. - - . : 


the Grip of War 

A Look Round the Camp 
at North Stoneham 


rTim happiest field in England now is 
r the green field at North Stoneham, 
near Southampton, where in hundreds 
of tents have been living the thousands 
of children from Bilbao. ' 

They are waiting to be distributed 
among various institutions throughout 
the country which, will look after them 
until peace comes back to weary Spain. 
None who saw these children arrive'will 
ever forget the sight, ^, 

When the weather-beaten Spanish 
liner Habana steamed slowly into 
Southampton Docks those of us who 
waited on the quayside (doctors and 
nurses, Relief Committee workers, BBC 
officials, journalists, camera-men, and 
news-reel operators), thought for a * 
moment that the world’s biggest school 
treat had just come to ah end. 

Four thousand children, all between 
five'and fifteen, swarmed the decks, clung. 
to the rigging, fdled. the lifeboats,. 
pushed their tousled heads through port¬ 
holes. They were cheering, laughing, 
shouting, raising clenched fists in the 
Popular Front salute, or singing Basque 
hymns with such fervour that it was . 
plain that their hearts were overflowing 
with thanksgiving- 

Two Terrible Days 

It was hard to realise that these 
children, so gay, so ready to smile, had 
come from war-racked Bilbao, and had 
experienced two v terrible days of sea 
sickness during their journey to England 
in an. overcrowded boat. Children of 
the sun, *even the horrors of war had 
failed to cloud their bright spirits; but 
those of us who went on board did not 
make the mistake of thinking that the 
brave smiles were effortless, for .many 
of these little refugees are orphans, and 
those whose parents are still alive have 
not seen, their parents for weeks. 

” What sort of voyage was it ? ” I 
asked a bright girl of 15. “ We were all 
ill/' she told mfe ; “ and the ship wasko 
crowded that we had to sleep four in a 
bunk, but when the weather grew calm, 
how wc enjoyed fresh milk and white 
bread ! We had forgotten there were 
such luxuries. For months we have 
been living on black bread and beans, 
and we are all looking forward to .the 
English food we have heard so much 
about in Bilbao.” This girl, who has 
been looking after a score of six-year- 


olds during the voyage, escaped from 
Guernica when that city was turned 
into a blazing inferno by bombs. “All 
our next-door neighbours were killed/' 
she.said, “and I cannot tell you how 
we escaped—father and mother and the 
rest of us. At last we reached Bilbao,, 
where we thought we should be safe 
from air-raids, but the aeroplanes came 
every day.” On,the vqry eve of the 
Habana’s departure bombs were dropped 
on the docks; but happily the children 
were, safely under Jpover. 

The camp at North Stoneham is a 
wonderful sight, with its streets of white, 
cones, its atmosphere of friendly bustle, 
and its beautiful country setting. The 
only sentinels here, are tall chestnut 
trees, whose uniform is the pink and 
white blossom of spring. 

Everybody Helping 

In one of the marquees typewriters 
are tapping, secretaries arc carrying files 
of letters, and helpers are seeking 
instructions, coming and going through¬ 
out the day* It is the administration 
tent over which Mr H< W. H, Sams 
(already Uncle Sam to the children) 
presides. * Mr Sams is the camp director, 
and as he deals with an order for 4000, 
loaves of bread> or answers a question 
put to him by a reporter, his' memory J 
takes. him back , to similar scenes lie 
remembers in Armenia, when he helped 
to evacuate refugees from that country 
in the days which followed the war, : 

At North Stoneham is a camp within 
a camp, a self-contained unit for 150 
children run entirely: by Southampton 
Girl Guides. Guides and Scouts, mem¬ 
bers of the Boys Brigade, the (Jirls Life 
Brigade, the Church Lads Brigade, and 
other children’s organisations have; been 
doing splendid work, putting up tents, 
mending clothes, running messages, and 
collecting toys for their Basque guests- 
during the past- two weeks. " , 

In fact, everybody in Southampton 
who lias been able to spare the time has 
helped in one way or another, for this 
is a cause which knows neither class, 
creed, nor politics. But nobody has 
worked harder than Mr Henry Brinton, 
of the National Spanish Relief Com¬ 
mittee, whose unselfish idealism and 
genius for organising volunteer help has 
brought the canvas town of North 
Stoneham into being. 



mmsm. 

Little refugees filling their pillows with straw while the Bishop of Winchester looks on 


For a Great Day 

Two thousand happy factory girls, 
servants, shop assistants, and typists 
.in the London area and from most of 
the big towns in the. Home ’Counties are 
busy making costumes of green, blue, 
and rust-colour for the most thrilling' 
12 minutes in their lives. 

They are the 2000 girls, representing 
150 clubs, who have been chosen to- 
give the Keep' Fit display /and the 
Skipping exhibitions before the King 
and Queen at the Festival of Youth in 
the Empire Stadium at Wembley next 
month. 

The National Council of Girls Clubs/ 
representing 250,000 girls in all parts of 
the country, is responsible for this 
item in the first great display of physical 
culture and outdoor games ever held in 
this country. Altogether 11,000 young 
men and girls, represent in g every. Youth- 
and Health organisation in the country, 
are taking part. 

All tlie girls are paying tlieir own 
expenses. In some cases they have had 
to save penny by penny for months. 

Wireless and 
Rheumatism 

Wireless enthusiasts have an un¬ 
suspected interest in a New Zealander’s 
gift of ten thousand guineas to : the 
Empire Rheumatism Council enabling it 
to extend its remedial activities. 

This particular . interest of listeners 
arises from an effect which comes home 
to their hearths and comfort. Many 
rheumatic patients have installed ap¬ 
paratus for the use of lamps emitting 
ultra-violet rays, which are said to be 
beneficial to victims of the complaint, 
and it is found that these lamps cause 
electric disturbances which affect wire¬ 
less reception. With a clinic where such 
lamps are employed suitable measures 
can be brought to bear and the nuisance 1 
abated; but with a fiat or a private 
house all that can be done is to implore 
patients to take their treatment when 
the more important programmes are 
not being broadcast. 

40 Nations at the 
Paris Exhibition 

The Great Paris Exhibition has been 
opened by President Lebrun in a speech 
in which he expressed the hope that it 
will promote the cause of peace. 

Forty nations are exhibiting, and the 
British pavilion promises to be a very 
fine one. It is not finished, but is in 
advance of most of the work, for the 
Exhibition has been ' held to; ransom 
again and again by strikes of workmen 
careless of the injury they inflict on 
tlieir own country, 

Hasty arrangements had to be made 
to make the entrance, roads, fountains, y 
and gardens look tidy and gay for the 
opening ceremony, but so much work has . 

. yet to be done that completion cannot be 
hoped for until July. It is a national ’ 
misfortune for France. '' ' ; 

Some 20,000 workmen are hard at it/ 
and it is hoped that 100 pavilions may 
be ready in six weeks. 

The Spirit of St Francis 
Goes On 

St John’s Ambulance is Carrying on 
the spirit of St Francis. 

During the last few .days a seagull 
stunned by . crashing into an iron stand-. 
arc!..at Whitby was revived by St John’s 
men, and, following their' example, 
fishermen who. found three exhausted 
partridges at sea a few miles from .Filey 
took them back to the. shore, nursed. 
them till, they were restored, and set 
them- free, . * 
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Think For Yourself 

A sound mind in a sound body. 

The saying is an old one,. 
but never before ..was. it so. 
necessary to honour it as now. 
It might well be blazoned on the 
portals of every school. . , 

One of our wise teachers was 
lately dwelling on the danger of 
mass-production thought./ She. 
pointed out that the people at 
large should have culture enough 
to enable them to weigh state¬ 
ments put before-them/ and thus' 
to form opinions of their own 
instead of allowing themselves 
to accept opinions ready-made. 

No mind can be well informed 
on every important subject in all 
its details. What can be done 
is to give every child such a 
knowledge of first principles that 
he is unlikely to submit in after 
life to false teaching. If a child 
is made acquainted with the' 
various races of men, their deeds 
and achievements, he will never 
allow himself to be betrayed into 
hatred of any people. 

The human mind is a mar¬ 
vellous storehouse of knowledge 
and opinion, and a breeding-place 
of imagination. Good infor¬ 
mation forbids evil imaginings. 
Knowledge casts out fear. Hatred 
dies before the tolerance and 
charity bred of kindly acquaint¬ 
ance with the life of the world. 

Most of our teachers are pro¬ 
perly anxious that Democracy 
should be worthy of its oppor- ^ 
tunity. By Democracy we simply 
mean, in the famous words of 
Abraham Lincoln, the govern¬ 
ment of the people by the people 
for the people. How best to 
secure self-government is a mat¬ 
ter for discussion. The election 
of representatives/ the choice of 
a government, can be made in 
many ways, but in essence the 
issue must depend on the sanity 
of the electors in judging the 
representations made to them.. 
Their judgment can only be 
formed by their minds, well 
or badly trained, informed or 
ignorant. An uneducated Demo¬ 
cracy may be a danger to itself. 

' The teachers have of late been, 
pleading for the generous nurture 
of body and mind, for these are 
inseparable. The mind cannot 
function in an ill-nourished frame; 
the body cannot benefit by physi¬ 
cal training unless it is.nourished 
by good and abundant’food. 

If these ‘ truths had “been 
realised a generation ago how 
splendid pur youth would be 
today I Let us lose . no V time 
with the new lives that throng 
our schools/ The material is 
splendid ;-/ the possibilities of 
human development are glorious. 
/ Healthy minds in healthy bodies, 
thinking for themsetves ///-With 
that Democracy will be safe. 
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FROM MY WINDOW 


/// / At the Temple Gate 

jyjiDDLE Temple Lane, running from 
v//. tiie/Strand to the Thames Em¬ 
bankment, has been made one-way/ 
arid ;at the Strand end it has now two 
greetings for us. One is the ancient 
greeting , ‘saying in Latin that the 
Hospital;of the Middle Temple salutes 
us/ the other is No Entry. '' *- : 

‘ /•-/*;•;- • ■/;$>•; - //..;,/ 

./ / These Clever Men / 

It seems‘-worth while to pass on thh\ 
little pleasantry. about lawyers ,, spoken \ 
by one of our public i men not long ago. 

J think that lawyers are a very 
clever set of men, who, if ever 
they failed in law, might make, a good 
living at carpentry, for they can lile a 
bill, split a hair, chop logic, dovetail 
an argument/make an entry, get up a 
case,, frame an indictment, .empane/a 
jury, put them in the box, bore a 
court, and chisel a client. : . 

. © ' . 
He Knew it Was True 

"pHE writer was talking to some old 
Yorkshire Methodists the other 
day concerning the local preachers of 
the dales. - : 

The story was related of one of 
these who wound up an incident he 
had described by saying : 

Now, I knaw that's true , cos I 
sazv it in f Children's Newspaper , which 
we tak at our hoose . ' 

/ - ./ / ' © - ; '/. / •/- . 

The Sea of Stones . 
w*; have been much interested in 
reading a few words by the 
Archdeacon of Chichester, who looks 
forward sadly to the time when the 
village church will appear like a 
cemetery chapel, a small'island in a 
sea of tombstones. 

Too many of our churches, alas, 
look like that now, but we are grateful 
to those churches which are wise 
enough to take down their tomb¬ 
stones and either lay them fiat or set 
them against" a wall. There are 
man}^' churchyards that have been 
made beautiful in this way in our time. 

What seems to us almost pathetic is 
the fact that at a beautiful place like 
Wells new gravestones are being 
set up outside the ancient walls of the 
Cathedral. Perhaps the Archdeacon 
of Chichester will be able to say a 
persuasive word to the Dean of Wells. 
© 

Spire and School 

w have been thinking of the 
Empire. Perhaps these words from 
Whittier have still a message for us. 

The. riches of the Commonwealth 
Are free strong minds and hearts of 
. health, . 

And more to her than gold or grain 
The cunning hand and cultured brain. 

She heeds no .sceptic’s puny hands 
While near her school the church spire 
stands; 

Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule 
While near her church spire stands f he 
school. 


A Village Scrapbook 

goMEONE in Yorkshire has had a good 
idea. We hope it will be put'-into 
practice. * 

— They are thinking of beginning a 
village scrapbook. Their village (near 
Leeds) is in the, news more often than 
we might perhaps expect, and there 
are.’ often happenings worth recordirig 
Tor future reference. It is suggested 
that the scrapbook should be kept in 
the village hall/ and that newspaper' 
cuttings and photographs and all 
items of interest dealing with the 
village and the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood should find a place in this com¬ 
munity book. It would grow in value 
as the years go by. • 

We think a book of this sort would 
be an asset to every village in the land. 

... V- ; . ©. .. . . . 

Tip-Cat 

puBLic telephone offices are 
cleaned three times a week. 
There is a call for it. 

□ 

JJread is down. It wouldn't rise. 

□ \ : 

A. lady declares that old china is over¬ 
rated. She doesn't think it ought 
to be cracked up. 

0 

A student says most games leave him 
cold.' Especially draughts. 


Peter Puck Wants To Know 



J-H-I 


If the end of the bus strike, gave 
London transports of delight 


A man has driven a motor-car round 
the world. Must have crossed the 
sea on a wave of enthusiasm. 

a 

Tj ieris are many .people who never 
really think at all. But they think 
they do. 

a 

]3 oys who get on are willing to .take 
trouble. There are always plenty 
of people willing to give it to them. 

a 

A man's beard became entangled 
in his bicycle. He escaped 
an accident by a close shave. 

© ‘ ' . 

The Broadcaster 

' C N Calling the World . 
r pHE London .Zoo was kept open an 
hour later the other night for thou¬ 
sands of Coventry children. 
r piiE Children's Country Holidays Fund 
last year gave holidays to nearly 
34,000 children, 

JUST AN IDEA / // Y 
It is not xvhat we know but the use 
we make of our knoivledgo that matters 
so much. 



20 Years On 

By The Pilgrim 

YYTTien we. were in Lancashire years 

ago we were taken to see an old 
clockmaker. He showed us many 
ingenious pieces of mechanism, and 
afterwards accompanied us down The. 
garden path. We left him leaning on 
the gate. He was in his shirt-sleeves 
and had a pipe in his mouth. 

This year we were in Lancashire 
again and thought we would look at 
the village (only a few miles from 
Blackpool) vwe had visited 20 years 
before. As we drew near we found 
everything changed. The green fields 
had gone, and in their place was a 
garden city.- The quiet main street 
was busier than we had ever known it 
in the old days. Familiar landmarks 
were no more, and in their place were 
kinemas and banks and fiats. 

Then, amid all these changed cir¬ 
cumstances, we found something which 
had hardly changed at,all. There was 
the okbclockmaker's house just as we 
had always pictured it; and there, in 
his shirt-sleeves, was the clockmaker 
himself, leaning on the garden gate, 
and smoking his pipe as if it had never 
gone out in 20 years. 

© ’ - ' 
The Lovely Out-of-Doors 
The God of Music dwelleth out of 
doors. / 

All seasons through his minstrelsy we 
meet, 

Breathing by field and covert haunting- 
sweet, 

From organ-lofts in forests old he 
pours 

A solemn harmony ; on leafy floors 
To smooth autumnal pipes he moves 
his feet, ' . 

Or with the tingling plectrum of the 
sleet-. 

In'winter keen beats out his thrilling 
scores." ■ ; ... 

Leave me the reed unplucked.beside 
the stream, - ■ : . . . 

Apd lie will stoop and fill it with the 

breeze." "" ' . ‘ 

Leave me the viol’s frame in secret 
trees, -' .'. • ‘ 

Unwrought, and it shall wake a druid 
' theme. " ' ' V ; ; ’. 

Leave me the whispering shell on 
Nereid shores. ;7 

The God of Music dwelleth out of doors. 

■' Edith M; Thomas . 

.. :: ©. . ,■ ■ • 

Was It Fair Weather ? 

I wonder to myself if it was fair, 
clear weather on Golgotha when Mary 
looked up at the cross, and whether 
there was some small bird singing, and 
the bees busy in the clover. All! I 
think it was glass-clear weather, and' 
bright. For no bitter lacked in that 
cup, and surely one of the bitterest 
things is to see the cruelty of man on 
some fair morning witli blessing in it. 

Mary Webb 

• © 

If Any Word of Ours 

If any little word of ours can make 
one life the brighter, 

If any little song of ours can make one 
. heart the lighter, .. 

Pray let us speak that little word and 
. take our bit of singing- 
And drop it in some lonely vale, and 
set the echoes ringing. 
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The Empire ‘Guides 
| at Wembley 

Nearly 6000 Rangers, Girl Guides, 
and Brownies take part in a grand rally 
in the Empire Stadium, Wembley, this 
Saturday; before the Princess Royal 
and the Chief Guide, Lady Badcn- 
Powelt; ■* 

It is the big Coronation celebration of 
the London Guides. The Brownies will 
reproduce the. story of St George and 
the Dragon, the Guides will give 
demonstrations of their work and 
camping, and the Sea Rangers will stage 
a thrilling pirate scene. ■ ■- 

# Guides from all the Dominions and 
Colonies will, take part in an overseas 
episode; an elephant will be an im¬ 
portant personage in the Indian, scene ; 
and the proceedings will end with a 
monster camp fire and singsong. ' 

Out of England into 
Scotland 

Passengers on the coast line of the 
L N E R will lie able to tell when they 
are out of England and into Scotland as 
soon as the company has completed the 
signs it intends to erect by the track. 
Between a rose and thistle on the sign 
will be the words. Across the border. 

A Nest Amongthe 
Pit Props 

When a stack of pit props was moved 
the other day the nest of a wagtail was 
found in it containing one egg. 

Careful hands, removed the nest to 
another stack seven yards away. Mrs 
Wagtail apparently did not mind moving 
house at all, for next morning her nest 
contained two eggs, and a day or two 
later five. The bird will probably 
hatch .her eggs and rear her family in 
safety, for the colliery worker who 
sends us this news is keeping an eye on 
the nest. 

, A similar story of the Jove of the 
countryman for our birds at nesting¬ 
time comes from a Dorset reader, who 
tells of a hedger who came across a 
nest of newly-hatched blackbirds. • He 
stopped'his task of cutting back the 
hedge • until the family of birds had 
grown up and flown away. 



Mother and son, both born In London Zoo 


The New Bells of 

ABERDOVEY 

Who does not know the old legend 
of the Bells of Aberdovey ? 

They are said to have rung the monks 
to prayer in the monastery of a town 
long lost .under the waves; and even 
now (tradition says) the bells swing to 
and fro with the tides in Cardigan Bay, 
the melancholy tolling resounding far 
out at sea. 

. Will the old bells chime in unison 
with the new ones, we wonder ? On 
June 27 Aberdovey will listen to the 
ringing of ten new bells after a service of 
dedication attended by the Archbishop 
of Wales. Their music will float over 
Cardigan Bay. 
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Above the Golden Gate 



An airship visits San Francisco’s Golden Gate Bridge, which was opened last week 


We Use a Million bricks 
an Hour 

A census of the brick. trade shows 
that we are using an enormous quantity 
of bricks in our modern housing schemes. 

The census-is for 1935 and shows 
that in that year 7220 million bricks 
were made in our country. In addition, 
240 millions were imported and two 
millions exported, so that we'. used 
nearly 25 million bricks every working 
day. In addition we made 823 million 
roofing tiles and imported 26 millions, a 
total of 849 millions or about 2,700,000 
for every working day. Never before 
ivas so much building being done in 
our land. / x 

TOP OF THE WORLD 

Mr James Nangle, Government 
Astronomer of New South Wales, .is 
asking manufacturers of globes to show’ 
Australia at the top of the workVihstcad 
of at the bottom. . 

He points out that astronomically 
there is no top or bottom ;, and he thinks 
young Australians may acquire an in¬ 
feriority complex if they grow up to 
believe they are at the bottom. We are 
not sure that it will make a world of 
difference, but we send Mr Nannie our 
best wishes in stirring up the interest of 
Young Australia. j 

the bundle of Old ! 
papers * -• 

Sunderland Royal Infirmary has a 
good friend somewhere, for when a 
packet of old newspapers was ,opened 
the other day 100 one-pound notes were 
found in it. No one knows who sent 
them, but a scrap of paper had written 
on it the words ; For services rendered, 
with thanks. / 

the Flag on the Cliff 

We were talking the other day with a. 
Girl Guide who said she did not know’ 
why anyone had'made so much fuss 
about what she liad done. 

She'is Jean Jackson of Bridlington, iG. 
and she had climbed 200 feet down the 
perpendicular walls of Bemptoh Cliffs, a 
mile or two north of Flamborough Head, 
and planted a Union Jack “where no 
Union Jack has ever waved before. 
Wearing the harness of one of the cliff 
climbers, she swung between sea and 
sky, the waves 200 feet below’. 

A BEAR STORY 

A well-known American wild game 
hunter. Dr itichard Sutton, is respon¬ 
sible for-a .-story-which suggests that 
white Polar bears are wise enough to- 
recognise that their noses are very 
black. He says that when a bear is 
stalking a seal it moves cautiously 
toward the place, where the seal is 
sunning itself. . * - 

When the destined victim opens 
an eye, as it does every few seconds, 
the bear covers its nose (the only black 
part about it) with a paw, and stands 
perfectly still. Its white fur is almost 
as dazzling as the* snow, and the tell¬ 
tale nose disappears,/ - ■ *.:v... ) 


< The White Horse 

Yorkshire’s. White Horse has been 
groomed again. 

Standing on the Hambleton Hills 
and looking .down on the lovely village 
of ‘Kilburn, a few miles from Thirsk, 
the horse is 80 years old, a giant over* 
300 feet long and 220 feet high. Once 
every three years it is 2 newly groomed, 1 
six tons of lime being spread over it. 
When W’C last saw.'tlic Kilburn Horse it 
was a dull yellow’, but now; it.is white as 
snow again. 



Making [fiends In Berlin Zoo - 


Bats in the Belfry 

Plagues of mosquitoes at Ostck In 
Jugo-Skivia have caused the people to 
build wooden towers for bats. 

. It has been found that the more bats 
there arc the fewer mosquitoes there arc, 
so belfries arc being raised to shelter a 
battalion of bats. Had Jane Taylor 
know r n of this she might have written : 

Twinkle , twinkle, little bat , 

How I wonder what you're at, 

Up above Osiek you fly , 
Mosquito-catching in the sky. 

The History of One Day 

One of the strangest books ever made 
is shortly to _ be published by the 
Russian. Covernment;/ 

. , Said to have grow’n out of a sugges¬ 
tion by Maxim Gorky, it is called One 
Day of the World. * Though there are 
over 1100 pages, the book is a history of 
24 hours only,- giving a record of events 
the world over on September 27, T935. 
Authors, journalists, and scientists in 
many countries have contributed to it. 

The Happy port 

A children's port is to be built this 
year on one of the Kirov Islands near 
Leningrad. v ■ ' 

It will be an ideal spot for boys and 
girls, for ships will come sailing in from 
the Gulf of hTnland, and there will be a 
lighthouse at the entrance to the harbour, 
a floating lighthouse, and two directional 
lights ; a children's yachting club, and a 
pavilion with a reading-room, a radio 
telegraph station, and a sea museum. 
Boys will be able to repair ships, and all 
the children who visit this modern 
Lilliput will learn seamanship and com¬ 
merce as they play. 
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The First Victim of 
the Great War 

A few days ago there passed away in 
Hungary the first man wounded in the 
Great War. 

His name was Francis Balia, and he 
earned his living as a tobacconist. It 
•was as a corporal that he marched out 
with the first troops in July 1914, and 
he was hit by the first shot fired from the 
Serbian front on the fateful 30th of July 
which set the terrible ball of carnage 
rolling. He was disabled for ever after, 
but for 23 years he lived on, a mere 
shadow of his former self, fit for no 
other work than to sit behind a counter 
selling cigarettes. Now he is gone, as so 
many millions who were hit after him 
arc gone, and no one will ever trouble 
more about him. * 

Let Us Have colour 

Hatfield Main Colliery Company be¬ 
lieves in having beauty at the pit head. 
Not only have they encouraged the 
miners to fill their gardens with colour 
all the summer through, they have even 
planted-masses of flowers and shrubs 
in the pit yard, . 

A New eye for the 

DOCTOR 

From St Louis in the United States 
comes word of a new aid to medical skill. 

1 Mr Jean Kioffer/ superintendent of 
mechanical laboratories at a tuberculosis 
hospital, has invented a type of X-ray 
apparatus, and it is claimed that with 
its aid the doctor and surgeon will be able 
to see any portion of the body, no matter 
how much it may be hidden by bones. 

Medical X-ray photographs as \vc 
know them today are little more than a 
mass of shadows, and often the organ 
to be examined is partly hidden by an 
intervening,bone. Now it should be pos- 
siblc, to produce accurate and clear-cut 
pictures of any organ. 

Look Here and Buy 
■Elsewhere 

Someone in Melbourne has been writing 
to say that lie sometimes sees an 
ambiguous announcement in shop 
windows. It is : Inspect our ivindowk 
before buying elsewhere . ; 

The blackbird and the 
Thrush 

A blackbird and a thrush have gone 
onto partnership at Spofforth Hill near 
Wetherby in Yorkshire. 

The blackbird built a nest, and catno 
home one day to find it invaded by a 
thrush, which had laid three eggs in 
it. As soon as the thrush flew off the 
blackbird laid two eggs beside them. 
The two birds took turns in sitting on 
the eggs till they were hatched, the 
thrushes coming first? Neither bird lias 
-shown any resentment, and both have 
been busy all day long searching for 
food and bringing it to the five hungry 
fledglings. The partnership seems to be 
haying the happiest results. 



- Testing the pipes in an organ factory 
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Sussex. By Arthuy Mee. 300 places with 
238 pictures. I I odder and Stoughton. ios6d. 

The book of the week for. those who 
1 love the countryside is Arthur Mee’s 
Sussex, which enriches the King’s 
England series with one of its most 
captivating volumes. 

This remarkable series of books, which 
is one day to cover the whole face of' 
England, lias already described eight 
counties, and among them. all we find 
nothing more enchanting than this 
volume. In all their jourrieyings through 
10,00*0 towns and villages the makers of 
these,.books have found nothing more, 
beautiful than Sussex. They declare it 
to be, for sheer English beauty, the 
County of Counties. 

Even the motor age lias not spoiled 
it, and on its great sea-front it is un¬ 
matched for the variety,and impressive¬ 
ness of its ' hamlets and villages and 
holiday towns. ■ From Selsey. Bill to 
Beachy Head and on to Winchelsea and 
Eye is 70 miles of sheer delight, whether 
we want a ’spectacle of gaiety toToolc at;. 
impressive natural scenes, or the thrill^ 
of a historic place. V-.’.. 

Nature Sits in Her . ; 
Lonely Kingdoms 

^HAT.we must all like about the King's' 
England books is the delight they 
give us in the great solitudes. Here 
Nature sits in her lonely kingdoms, far 
from the'20th century and tlie.madding 
crowd. These hills and woods, these 
bare uplands above the sea, are the 
glory of the South of England, and there 
is a spell about them. Here we can be 
lost in Paradise. It is the enchanting 
villages and the lonely places that the 
traveller thinks of in Sussex, and this 
book takes us to them ail. 

One of the pictures it gives us is of 
the shepherd walking with his crook 
and his faithful, dog, like Abraham with 
his flock. One old shepherd was leading 
hundreds of sheep, and when' Arthur 
Mee invaded his lonely sanctuary the 
shepherd passed looking neither right 
nor left, for he had nothing to do with 
the world’; he was part of the life of 
the Downs, as his father had.been, and 
his father’s father* This book tells .us 
of one shepherd who had lived 70 years 
in sight pf the sea and never been on it. 
When he died they would put a lock of 
wool in ins hands so that oil Judgment 
Day the Recording Angel should know 
why he could not always be at church! 






Arthur Mee’s Book of Sussex 


The explorers of Sussex for this book 
came upon an old roadman who had 
never left' the county ; he sweeps the 
roads that lead to everywhere, but they 
are all the world to him and he never 
leaves them. There was a man on the 
Downs to whom a shepherd boy came 
running. " Do you want me, sonny ? ” lie 
asked, and the boy said, “ No, sir ; I was 


only coming to look at you/’ The town 
boy goes to Jhe pictures, the shepherd 
boy runs to look at a man passing by. 

Those who know this great, series of 
books know with what attention to 
detail their writers have gone all round 
England, seeing every monument, every 
church, .every lovely scene," and gather¬ 
ing all the stories. They tell us that 



Jack and Jill Windmills on Clayton Down 


» . ■zr-W'.s' '*y<* 




A lane In the beautiful village of Harting 


Sussex has at least 50 villages with 
Saxon work in them, and twice as many 
with something from the Normans. 
They have come upon more than 200 
fine monuments in Sussex, from every 
century since Alfred’s, They have 
found 30 churches with old glass in 
them and six with Norman paintings. 

Not. one of the 300 places here 
described is without its appeal to. the 
traveller who would sec England. Clay¬ 
ton has a Saxon arch indoors arid its 
Jack and Jill windmills out of doors. 
Westhampnett is unique for the Roman 
flue tiles in'its'walls, and an odd Tittle 
church by the road at Hardham has 
the mark of an anchorite’s cell outdoors, 
and indoors the remnants of the oldest 
picture gallery known in England, with 
a Norman artist’s St George on his 
white horse. Warbleton still has Richard 
Woodman’s wonderful door in the room 
of the tower where he was held captive 
before his martyrdom. This book tells 
us of 'a group of eight Sussex churches 
with; a total . of a * thousand figures 
painted on their walls and windows, or 
engraved in brass and stone. . 

The Best Popular County 
Books in England 

r JTiEUE are no other books like these on 
any of our counties, and no books to 
equal them for their enthusiasm, the 
delightful way in which they coyer the 
whole countryside; and the remarkable 
fund of information they give us about 
everything the traveller wants to. see. 

The Sussex volume is full of stories 
to read as well as of descriptions of 
things to see; but those who would read 
them will find themselves astonished by 
the endless interest of Kipling’s Sussex; 
Our England is a garden, the poet 
wrote, and he was thinking of Sussex. 
But it is more than a garden : it is a 
veritable piece of England that cannot 
be surpassed for its own enchanting 
beauty, its historic appeal, and its great 
associations.. This book, has more than 
'200 pictures of - it, and altogether it 
must be counted as one of the most 
successful volumes of this great seiries 
which is rapidly establishing itself as 
the cheapest, handiest, and most com¬ 
prehensive series of books on the English 
countryside. There are no guide-books 
with so much information, yet these 
volumes are much more than guide¬ 
books ; they are the best popular 
county books to be found anywhere. 


His Work Will Last 1000 Years From Poor China To Rich America 


S elby Abbey has lost a good friend 
now that Thomas Strudwick has 
finished his work. 

Stonemason and sculptor, he rang the 
.bells every Sunday for nearly half a 
’century, and for-a long time there was 
hardly a weekday when he was not 
found making ’something beautiful for 
the inside or outside of the abbey he 
loved. 

Talking with him the last time we were 
at Selby, we were shown some of his 
stone capitals in the arcading in the choir. 
Their richness and beauty compared 
favourably with the finest work of the 
master craftsmen of the abbey’s young 
days. Adorned with marvellous orna¬ 
ment, Some of these capitals have fish 
among twining branches, little pigs lost 
amid foliage, birds pecking at fruit, 
rabbits hiding under pomegranates. One 
of the capitals is hollow and has a little 
bust of King George the Fifth in it. No 
one would ever dream of looking for a 
carving in the heart of a storie’capital, 


but there it . is, and by the light of an 
electric torch we can peer between the 
stone foliage and see this hidden treasure; 

For years Mr Strudwick had been 
making. more beautiful this glorious 
building. He saw the destruction caused 
by the fire, but he was,not dismayed.; 
He has passed on/ but' his work for his 
cathedral will last a thousand years. 


R eaders of the CN know;qf the 450 
dollars sent- by. schoolchildren of 
Canada to help their American neighbours 
in distress during the floods^this spring; 
News now comes of: eight dollars sent 
from a school in China to tlie^same cause. 

This gift .is .remarkable not’ only 
because qf the great distance of China, 
the poverty of its people, and their many 


The Polish Count and His 1000 Guests 


N ot many people can afford to give 
* expression to .their gratitude on;so 
lavish a scale as did, a little while ago/a 
certain Polish count named Wiesnicckyy 
who invited a thousand guests from 
Warsaw’s poorest quarters' to take 're¬ 
freshments in his grounds. - , • . 

The refreshments consisted of sausages 
and bones—which may sound singular 
fare but were /much appreciated by tlie 
guests, inasmuch as they were one and 
all of the‘canine..spe<?ies. The count’s 
little son had some time before ’ been 


saved from drowning by a collie, and the 
grateful father could think of no better 
way . of expressing His thanks than by 
givings a” feast \to‘all the hungry dogs 
that could be found in the poor quarters 
of Poland’s capital. ;. " 

The guests'enjoyed.themselves hugely, 
arid; did. ample■ justice to the dinner; 
and if their deportment was not all that 
so; Ceremonious\an occasion demanded 
the ; liver iedv footmen who attended to 
thcif Avants recalled them to a sense of 
their social obligations. 


sufferings .from drought and flood and 
war, but because the boys who sent it 
are. inmates of a home for uncared-for 
boys in Ghapei, a sort of Borstal institu¬ 
tion where the boys were formerly 
considered bad characters. 

It is a voluntary contribution from 
the boys’ own earnings to help others, 
and is one of the many signs of the change 
that has come over the home since 
Mr A. T. D. .Wang took charge of it 
over two years ago. Mr Wang decided 
to make it a real home for boys instead 
of the sort of Dickensian workhouse 
that he found It. 

In the bad old days, in spite of iron 
bars and armed guards, one boy escaped 
every week ; since the home has been 
run on modern lines only one boy has 
run away every year, always new boys 
who had not been able to experience 
wlxat the home was [like. For in'this- 
home a boy earns wages by working. at 
trades on .three days a week, and goes to 
school on alternate davs. . 
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Hundred Rides of a Little Ship 
Round the Marvellous Pacific Ocean 


We have received a sad little item of news 
from our Neiv Zealand correspondent. 

The Mahura , a steamer which has been 
a hundred times round the Pacific, has 
made her last voyage, and the last of these 
great voyages, and is to end her days in 
the China Seas. *• 

'“There are many people in Welling- 
* ton, her home port, who declare 
that this veteran liner holds the record of 
the Pacific for length of voyages. ; She has 
. steamed , nearly two and a half million 
miles since her maiden voyage in 1908. 

Owned by' the , Union Steamship 
Company of New Zealand, the R M S 
Makura has more than a hundred times 
■ achieved the round trip from Sydney to • 
Auckland, then to Suva in the Fiji 
Islands, to Honolulu, the capital of the 
American Hawaiian Islands, and to : 
Vancouver in Canada, Many a letter 
from friends in New Zealand and the 
islands on her; route must have reached . 
the Editor of the CN;after a journey 
in this good ship. • • 

It is a wonderful achievement to have 
steamed so many times round this ocean. 

Nearly Half the Water 
Area of the Earth 

HThe Pacific is by far the largest of the 
A oceans, having almost half the 
water area of the earth in its 68 million 
square miles. It stretches for ten 
thousand miles from west to east, and 

• from Behring Strait; its northern limit, 
to the Antarctic Circle its extent is only a 
thousand miles less. 

This-ocean has been : estimated to 
hold 170 million cubic miles of water, 
and all the earth's visible land could 
be, multiplied by six and still would 
barely fill the space it occupies. Indeed, 

• its average depth is nearly three 
miles; and if Mount Everest were 
uprooted and sunk in the deepest part 
(a sounding of 35,400 feet near the 
Philippines) its peak would be a mile 
below the surface. 

In such appalling depths it is not' 
surprising to find mountain ranges and 
solitary peaks. -- American survey ships ‘ 
have plumbed the depths off the coast of 
California and discovered a range which, 

, were it visible, would rival the moun¬ 
tains near that coast with its grand 
canyons and other features. of scenic 
beauty. Where the ocean bed is 12,000' 
feet deep, some fifty miles from Point 
Sur in California, there springs a moun¬ 
tain more than twice as high as Snowdon, 

Under the ocean, too,' are volcanoes, 
sometimes bursting into activity and 
sending tidal waves for thousands of 
miles.. The ocean itself is ringed round by 
mountains, many of them volcanoes. In 
silence, with all his men, stout Cortez 
(or rather Balboa, as Keats should have 
said) with eagle eyes gazed down on the 
Pacific from a peak in Darien ; but he 
stood in the centre of a range of moun¬ 
tains which fringe the American Pacific 
coast from Mount McKinley, rearing its 
20,000 feet and more of rock in Alaska, 
to those heights which frowned down on 
Magellan as he burst his way through 
the strait that bears his name into that 
silent and peaceful sea'400 years ago. 

Antarctic Glaciers as 
Big as an Island 

At the extreme south the perpetual 
** snow of Mounts Erebus, and Terror, 
and many another named and unnamed t 
height about the 10,000-feet mark, look 
north on the Pacific across vast ice fieldsj 
sending out fop: the melting flat-tqpped 
glaciers, 40 miles long and towering 300 
feet above the surface of the sea. 

After a gap where the waters of the 
Pacific and the Indian Oceans mingle 
we come to mountain ranges on land 
again, the Alps of New Zealand and 
Australia, the giants in New Guinea, the 








; A river scene at Mbau in Fiji' 


East Indies, and the Philippines, and the 
island of Formosa with, its sheer 'preci¬ 
pices 'of-7006 feet—Pacific*cliffs—carry- , 
ing on ;tne. enclosing chain;to the range j 
which forms Japan's . backbone.', ;To 
complete the.fing- a.chain,of volcanoes, 
reaching to 17,000 feet in active Kluchev¬ 
skaya' runs up the centre of tlie Siberian 
peninsula of Kamchatka. ;.. 

' But it is not only oh the mountain 
rim of its great bowl that the pent-up 
fires of the earth's interior burst out. 
They burst, out from islands which 
they have sprinkled about the centre. In 
the National Park America has formed 
on Hawaii, for example, is Kilauea,.the 
biggest active volcano in the world. 
Kilauea is only 4090 f6et high, but it is 
in perpetual motion—which its*, huge 
. neighbour Mauna Loa, 13,686 fe„ct, is not. 

Like Hawaii, the islands of any real 
solidity and height' in the heart.of.the 
; Pacific have been thrown up by volcanic 
action, and this accounts 'for the 
amazing fertility of their soil. The Fiji 
group is another typical example. 

Other islands are coral strands, which 
scarcely exceed the height of a man above 
the sea and produce little but,coconuts 
and the copra from their dried kernels. 

• By whichever way. they have come 
into the light of day, many of. these* 
remote islands;are.now coming into the 


story of the world, in some cases because 
of theii\very remoteness/ .They are able 
to w serve;the urge of, mankind.for.quick 

and safe communications; «... . 

. In the beginning ,pf the 19th century 
it was for trade that the Pacific islands 
were sought out, and those \vho saw the 
film of the ‘ Bounty will recall that 
Captain Bligli was visiting .Tahiti to 
obtain plants of the bread-fruit tree for 
cultivation in the West Indies. His 
journey of 3600 miles in an open boat 
also gave , an* example , of the great 
distances between places in this ocean,' 
For instance, Hawaii -lies 2x00* miles 
from San Francisco, 4424 from Sydney, 
and 6380 from the Strait of Magellan ; 
from Sydney to Panama is 7(>92.,miles ; 
and if Bligh had steered east' instead of 
.west’lie would have had to cross 3500 
miles of ocean before reaching America. 

During last century Honolulu in the 
American Hawaii Islands, Suva in the 
British Fiji Islands, and Tahiti, a French 
possession,; were on regular steamer 
routes; while Apia in the Samoan 
Islands, then shared by Germany/ 
America, and our own country, was a 
commercial centre. . . . " < 

The telegraph claimed the next islands, 
Fanning Island, near the Equator and 
about 1200 miles south ofHonolulu, 
providing a station for a .British cable 



Two Bontoc Igorots 
of the Philippines 


to come ashore on its way from Van¬ 
couver to Suva, and to Norfolk Island, 
where it branches in two for Brisbane 
and Auckland. In the. north of the 
Pacific an American cable was laid from 
San Francisco to Honolulu ; thence to 
Midway Island ; to Guam, an American 
naval station with a 573-fcet lighthouse 
in the Mariannes, • from which branches 
run to Yokohama and Manila in the 
Philippines then on-to 1 tiny -Yap, one 
of the Carolines under Japanese Man¬ 
date; and finally : to Borneo and the 
East Indies.: * r \ ~ ’ 

; Wireless Stations: on 

Far-off Islands 

\ . . . . 

< \Y/ireless stations have brought the 
w remote islands into touch with both 
the fringing continents and the world. 
Honolulu on the island "of Oahu . and 
three other Hawaii Islands can telegraph 
by wireless to America and telephone 
to each other without cables. The 
Philippines have several wireless stations, 
and it comes as a surprise to find that 
our Fiji Islands', have . six stations. 
.America has stations on the small 
. islands of Midway, Guam, and Tutuila, 
the American Samoa, while our loneliest 
/station must be that oil Ocean Island, 
near Fanning. At Apia in Samoa we 
have an important station, while we have 
rebuilt the. station on the phosphate 
island of Nauru which its German owners 
had erected before the Avar. • , 

. The . aeroplane and its possibilities 
have 'now made many of the Pacific 
islands of vital importance to the world. 
At present America is leading, her first 
trans-Pacific service being in 1935, 
when the China Clipper covered the 
16,300 miles from America 1 6 tlie 
Philippines' and back in 123 .hours 
flying time. A regular service is now 
working this northerly route. 1 1 
• f' A year earlier, however, Kingsford- 
Smitlx had flown 6525 miles from 
^Brisbane to. California, calling at Suva 
in the Fiji Islands and at Honolulu. 
This route is to be the next regular 
line, except that Auckland will be the 
British terminus. The New Zealand 
Government has made an agreement 
with the Pan-American Airways for a 
regular service/and a few weeks ago the 
Clipper airliner .completed the survey 
flight in a little over 49. flying hours; 

The British. sloop Leith has been 
reconnoitring to find suitable islands 
for air-bases/and last October the Flag 
Avas hoisted over one of the Phoenix: 
Islands, 600 miles north of Samoa. • 

Hawaiian Boys as 
Robinson Crusoes 

TTiese islands have only 60 inhabitants 
1 onthein6squaremiles,buttheirchief 
island, .which has been..named Edward 
the Eighth Island, will become much 
more populous if it becomes an air-base. 
It \vas this need for air-bases Avhich led 
to the American Navy settling Hawaiian 
boys as Robinson Crusoes. on Jervis; 
Baker, and HpAvland Islands, near Christ¬ 
mas Island, as told in the C N last year. 

Most of the British islands are now 
administered by the Australian and 
NeAv Zealand Governments. America 
has followed our example in her treat¬ 
ment of the natives; Ha\vaii having a 
representative in Congress, and the 
10,000 inhabitants of the six .American 
Samoan Islands enjoying a peace which 
they kneAv not a century ago. All 
these Samoans are. Christians and no 
foreigner may buy any of their land. * 

With their lovely climate and neigh-, 
bours who are being brought closer 
with , every improvement to the aero¬ 
plane, these remoter islands Avill come 
..more and,more .into the Avorld's story, 
and it is to be hoped that the ocean Avhich 
they adorn Avill maintain its associations 
with Peace. . . *. See World Map 
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Links WITH the Mr Roosevelt is 1 

he Song of the 

The Tallest 

French Revolution Winning 

Scythe 

Grenadier 


And America’s War of 
.V -Independence - 

A remarkable link with the past lias 
come to light in Connecticut by tlic 
death of Mrs Angelina Avery at g8; 

Her father was born in 1763,...and 
fought as a lad of 13 against us.'f His 
life and hers spanned no less than . 174 
years, a period, during which America 
fought against us single-handed, then 
against us in alliance with France, and 
finally by our side in the greatest of 
all wars. ; ^ A \- 

English biography furnishes* a little- 
known parallel of an even moire romantic 
character. The Duka, of -Connaught, 
greaCimcle of the King, js.still ii- years 
short of Mrs .Avery’s age, .yet he links 
us by one of 'his friendships with days 
when Napoleon- was an iindcrling in 
France. Cr 

When he was a boy the Duke was a 
capital drummer, but as an cight-ycar- 
old he met a better drummer in Marshal 
Pelissier, who, at that time French 
Ambassador to England, was visiting 
Windsor Castle. The’ little prince 
delighted the veteran with an exhibition 
of his skill with the drumsticks; then 
the warrior himself took over the drum 
and showed what could really be done 
with it. V ■ 

-Pelissier, who had commanded the 
French forces with whom the British 
Army fought in the Crimea/was born 
in 1794, during 'the' French Revolution 
when Napoleon was ay junior officer 
of 25, He fought at Waterloo. 

A rebellious French soldier once 
raised hfc gun and aimed at Pelissier, 
who, remaining unmoved, said, as the 
•musket missed fire, " I shall give you six 
days’ confinement tp cells for allowing 
your musket to be out of order ! ” 


President -Roosevelt's New Deal is 
winning. By a majority the Supreme 
Court has declared constitutional the 
provisions of the Social Security Act 
which enact Unemployment Insurance 
and Old Age Pensions. 

Thus America is at last allowed to 
join the , other civilised nations who 
possess such social laws as a matter of 
course. One astonishing thing about 
this is that America should so long have 
tolerated a Constitution which cripples 
her elected Parliament. What would* 
have, been thought here if a Court had 
attempted to stop the passing of the 
laws enacting Old Age Pensions and 
Unemployment Insurance ? 

Mr Roosevelt is at once proceeding to 
other measures. He proposes to abolish 
child labour by a law barring inter-State 
commerce in goods produced by factories 
which employ children. . 


Ruskin's Square Inch 

The scene is the National Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square. 

A party of students arc gathered 
round one of Turner’s masterpieces, and 
speaking quickly and .earnestly to them 
is a man with piercing blue eyes and a 
face lit up with a radiant smile. He 
is John Ruskin, who is illustrating , 
Turner’s amazing technique. He asks 
the students to ignore all the canvas 
with the exception of one square inch. 
This square inch, he explains, shows the 
master’s dexterity in colour and is worth 
examining carefully and patiently. 

.The idea of focusing, attention on a 
square inch was striking. . Turner heard 
of it, and'Avent to see, the square inch’* 
which Ruskin had immortalised. ” Ah,” ’ 
said he to a few friends, " I remember 
how it happened. I dropped a wet 
brush on that bit, and it struck me after-' 
wards that the accident made quite an 
effective smudge, so I left it untouched.” 


George Crabbe, the parson-poet, 
should be living at this hour to sing us 

a song of flic Scythe. ~ ~ ’ .“ 

At Trowbridge, where lie sleeps, ten 
champions of Wiltshire have, been. 
pitted against each other in a contest, 
with the scythe. : : : 

We have all seen plou ghiri g matches 
and sheep dog trials, but who ever heard . 
before of a match between great masters . 
of the scythe, with the men setting up 
their tools, keeping them sharp with ; 
whetstone, and mowing grass as .reaper ■ 
never mowed it yet! ; h 

In an age given more and more to the ' 
use of machinery in the fields the scythe 
recedes into the, background, but all 
who love rural life associate the sound 
of stone on blade and the swish, swish 
of the great elliptical knife as it cuts 
through the grass, with the caw of the 
rook, the call of the cuckoo, and the 
sweet, clear song of the lark overhead, 
as the very voice and spirit of the 
English countryside. 

Old hands say machineiy cannot. 
touch the scythe for sweetness, closeness, 
and evenness of cut. 


Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 26 the. 
two prizes of ten shilling*? each for the 
best-coloured pictures sent in have been 
awarded to Peter Beresford, 201 Sarc- 
hole Road, Hall Green, Birmingham ; 
and Marjorie Browne, 5 Greenmount 
Avenue, Burntisland, Fife. 

The 5 twelve half-crowns for the next 
best have been awarded to the following : 

Anne Si Brolly, Cuckfield ; Keith Brooks, York; 
Rachel De Jongh, Welwyn Garden City; Frank T. 
Fox, Stoke-on-Trent; Dilys V, Freeman, Hvthe, 
Kent; Ruth Godman, Leeds; .Ruth Harle, Ports¬ 
mouth; M. Kathleen Leslie, Louth; Enid F. Mor¬ 
gan, Dalston ; Barbara Rossiter, Chard, Somerset; 
Kathleen M. Self, Tulse Hill; Patrick A. Smith, 
Folkestone. * 

Iii judging this competition allowance 
was made for age. 


Horses, Dogs, and Men 

Sergeant Sclitt of the Grenadier 
Guards is proud of having enlisted in 
young E. W. Tunstill one of the. tallest 
men in the Army. Straight as an 
"arrow and perfectly proportioned, the 
new recruit stands 6 feet 7 J'inches, and 
Out-towers 4 every other man . in the 
famous, old regiment. * 

What a picture he will present in his 
bearskin, and how doubly safe "the Bank 
of England will / feel when' Tunstill 
marches through the City with fixed 
bayonet, one of,, the company sent to 
guard it l With the Coklstreams and 
the Scots Guards the Grenadiers are 
the only regiment to whom this task is 
assigned. These three regiments have 
the right to bear arms when marching 
through the City. . 

It is well that the young giant is 
recruited for. the foot guards, for a 
cavalry regiment might have been a 
little embarrassed by his dimensions. 

We can so gain the confidence .of 
horses that they will face fire or preserve 
a kindly tolerance of the shouts and 
swaying of crowds, but the unexpected 
is still too much for their nerves, and 
•they have been startled by the sight, of 
very tall men. \ Dogs are certain to 
suspect the new Grenadier. We saw 
a. terrier bolt with horror out of a station 
after it had seen a man of 6 feet 6 inches 
parading the platform. Dogs are very 
conservative ; they fear or hate any¬ 
thing to which they are not accustomed. 
They bark furiously at a man deformed 
or raggedly clad. 

Their emotion is instinctive ; it* was 
their suspicion and detestation of the 
unfamiliar which first made them of 
service to man as guardians of his 
home, his flocks, ancl his family against 
intrusion by a stranger. 



SAHARA SANDS ON THE ALPS 
, Red and yellow sand from the 
1 Sahara Desert has lately been de- 
* posited on the Alps in Switzerland, 
it was carried there by the foehn, a 
hot wind which comes at a great 
height from the south. 


.A CHANGED SCENE 
The past few weeks have 
wrought a transformation In the 
scene on the steppes and tundra 
l of Siberia, The endless snows 
' have given way to.masses of 
brilliantly-coloured flowers. 


PREHISTORIC ALASKA 
A remarkable collection of animal 1 
remains has been recovered from a 
goldmine near Fairbanks fti Alaska,#* 
Hundreds of fossil relics of tbe*J J 
mammoth, bison, horse, caribou, 
musk-ox, lion, and other animals 



BRITISH 

[5LES 



ICELAND 


MIGRATING COD 
100,000 cod have 
been marked with 
discs in northern 
waters, and their 
migrations extend 
from the spawning 
grounds south of 
Iceland as far as the 
west coast of Green¬ 
land and Nova Zembla. 

GREAT DESERT RESERVE 
A vast desert area of 330,690 i 
acres in Arizona, which has^ 
rarely been visited by white mcn,^ 
U,has been declared a National^ 
^Momiinent. Though so desolate,^ 
“‘ the area is said to be of great^ 
/alue.-^v 


FIGHTING A COTTON 
■ r. PEST 
Thousands of acres of 
cotton crops in ten 
provinces of Egypt 
have been attacked 
by a plague of cotton- 
worms. An organised 
cou nterrattack .is 
being made by 6000 
gangs of peasants, 
125,000 in all., 


AFRICA 


BETTER TRANSPORT 
Experiments are to be carried out with 
road-railcars to serve some of the 
populated native districts in Kenya and 
Uganda. These vehicles, capable of 
travelling on rails and also on roads, 
should prove very useful in countries 
like these. 


AUSTRALIA 

TANTALUM DEPOSITS FOUND 
It is said that a prospector has found 
deposits of tantalum near Darwin in 
Australia. Tantalum, a rare metal 
worth about £500 a ton, is used for 
! electric lamp filaments and is alloyed 
with steel to make steel more tensile. 


e ducatio nal ■ and scientific value^^- 

Equator—the middle 
J Aline round the plobe 

J(. ... 

BRAZIL’ 

*5 ao Paulo 

A TLA NT 1C 

Q C £ A N 

SOUTH 
AMERICA 


PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 
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Blotting Out the Sun the safety gas 

For Airships 


To Be Hidden Behind the 
Moon For Seven Minutes 



The Sun’s corona during a quiet period, and at a time of great storm disturbance 


The total eclipse of the Sun bn 
Tuesday next, June 8, will unfor¬ 
tunately not be visible from our side of 
the Earth (writes the C N astronomer); 
otherwise it would have proved to be an 
exceptionally fine eclipse because of the 
long period of seven minutes four seconds 
during which.the Moon will hide .the Sun.. 

From only a few small islands in the 
Pacific Ocean will anything approaching 
this long period of totality be visible, 
the Phoenix Islands offering the longest 
time with four minutes of total eclipse, 
the other islands, such as Fanning, 
Christmas, the Galapagos, and Ellice 
Islands, being just off the narrow central 
line of totality, which averages about 160 
miles wide though between 7000 and 
8000 miles long. But in Peru, north of 
Lima, the Sun when near setting may 
be seen completely obscured for about 
three minutes. Consequently observing 
parties of astronomers from various 
countries will choose between thePhoenix 
Islands, which are British territory, and 
Northern Peru. The path of the eclipse 
is shown on the World Map this week. 
The eclipse begins when it is between 
seven and eight o'clock in the morning 
in the Phoenix Islands ; the shadow then 
speeds at the rate of about 2000 miles an 
hour across the Pacific to Peru, where, 
owing to the rotation 
of the Earth from 
west to east, time 
will have advanced 
to evening and it will 
be near'sunset when 
the eclipsed will [be 
observed there^ 

This ‘eclipse will 
have some unusual 
points of interest. 

One is that as the 
Sun is approaching 
his period of greatest 
storm disturbance, or 
'what* is .called sun- 
.spot, activity and 
. maxima, his magnifi¬ 
cent corona will be 
of a very different 
character from when 
the Sun's surface is 
comparatively quies¬ 
cent and storm free, 
with sun-spots few or 
absent.' This differ¬ 
ence is shown bn 
the pictures of the 
eclipsed Sun near the 
period of quiescence, 
left, and storm dis- 
turbance,* right. It 
can be seen that the 
white streamers of 
the corona, which are 
spread out evenly 
and to a wide extent 
equatorially, with 
short polar tufts of 
-.streaming -.radiance' 
recalling theAuroraF 
effects of the' Earth's j 
polar regions, are the 
distinguishing feature 


nt sun-spot minima. At maxima long 
streamers spread out from high lati¬ 
tudes with great brilliance and over¬ 
lapping, thus presenting the much more 
intense radiation of energy, which is 
known to accompany the increase of 
solar eruptive outbursts.. 

, The cause - of the dong - totality is 
another interesting feature. It comes 
about because the Moon on . Tuesday 
. next will be at perigee, or her nearest 
point to the Earth, and 222,580 miles 
away, just when the Sun is almost at 
his farthest from us and 94 million miles 
distant. The proximity of the Moon has 
increased her apparent diameter to 
33'2o' / of arc, while the distance bf the 
Sun has reduced his apparent diameter 
to 31'32" of arc. 

During this eclipse, therefore; the Moon 
. will present a disc one-fifteenth wider 
than the Sun's, thus permitting her to 
cover his face for the unusually long time 
of seven mihutes four seconds while 
she passes in front. 

Had the Moon been “ new " a fort¬ 
night earlier, on May 24, she would have 
been in apogee , or her farthest from the 
' Earth, and 252,450 miles away. The Sun 
would then have appeared as a ring of 
light round the Moon at mid-eclipse. . 

G. F. M. 



The telescopic camera to bo used by an American Expedition 
to photograph the eclipse on one of The Phoenix Islands 


The scarcity of helium is a great 
obstacle to airship development. 

.Hydrogen would be splendid for the 
purpose but for its extreme inflamma¬ 
bility., It is the lightest gas known, 
14 times lighter than air, and so it allows 
for the carriage of a great weight by an 
airship. It burns at a very high tem¬ 
perature, with terrible results when an 
airship catches fire, as many of us have 
seen in the pictures of the destruction 
of the ill-fated Hindenburg. 

No airship using hydrogen should be 
allowed To carry passengers. . What of 
substitutes T / • ' 

The best is , helium,' a colourless gas 
discovered. :in ,1868 by the famous 
astronomer Norman Lockyer in the 
sun, and 27 years later found in the 
earth by Sir William Ramsay. Using 
the spectroscope, he recognised the 
brilliant yellow line which betrays its 
presence. Later still it was found in 
minute quantities in the atmosphere, 
but the proportion is only one part in 
185,000 parts of air. 

Helium is very light, although not 
quite so light as hydrogen, and it is non- 
, flammable and non-explosive. It is thus 
ideal for balloons. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, while it is widely distributed, it 
can' at present be produced in great 
quantity only in North America and in 
Russia. The splendid natural gas stores 
which America possesses give her a 
virtual monopoly of helium output, and 
exportation is restricted. 

The Strange Sands of 
the Kalahari Desert 

In a presidential address to members 
of the South African Geographical 
Society Mr A. D. Lewis showed samples 
' of extremely dry sand from a patch of 
almost white dunes about a mile wide 
and six miles long. * . . - 

.The sands, which are at the edge of 
the Kalahari Desert, can be seen 80 
miles away from an aeroplane 2000 
feet up. They are so dry and hard that 
a dog running over them makes a sound 
like thunder. When anyone pushes a 
finger into them there is a snoring sound, 
and as the finger is withdrawn the 
sound goes up an octave. Sand poured 
into a hole hums Vke an aeroplane, and 
an hourglass filled with this curious 
powdered quartz marks the passing of 
time with a mufHed roar. 

Among the sands from which Mr 
Lewis has taken his samples are,curious 
hollow tubes almost like the branches or 
roots of trees. They are believed to be 
the work of lightning, the electricity 
fusing the sand into a glass-like sub¬ 
stance as it flashes into the earth. 

One of the Best 
Workers on Our Farms 

A very good friend of the farmer is 
the kestrel, often called the windhover 
because it hovers in the air almost 
motionless before swooping down on 
its prey. 

The Ministry of Agriculture gives it a 
testimonial, and its occasional theft of 
a young chicken should not prejudice 
farmers against it, for its food consists 
of the pests of the farm and garden. 

The kestrel is very keen-sighted, and 
it niay often be seen hovering at a great 
height, watching some creature on the 
ground beneath. It makes no nest, but 
occupies the disused nest of a crow or 
some other large bird, or lavs its eggs in 
a cleft in a rock, in a hollow tree, or 
even on a ledge. 

The kestrel is, in fact, one of the 
most useful birds we have. In the 
destruction of rodent pests it has no 
superior, with the possible exception 
of the barn owl. 


Join up now 

with the 

Happy Healtliy 
OVALTINEVS 



Every boy and girl should join 
the League of Ovaltineys. It has 
been established by the makers of 
‘Ovaltine* to give happiness, to 
children . everywhere. Many 
thousands of children are wearing 
the handsome bronze badge and 
are having the jolliest times with 
the secret high-signs; signals and 
code. Fill up the coupon now. 


POST THIS TO-DAY 

To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

184 Queen's Gate, 

London, S.W.7 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys; Please send me, free, the 
official Rule-book of the League. 


Name « 


• Age 


Address. 


Children's Newspaper, (y / T in BLOCK letters) 
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Plum —just say the word! It tastes of 
that sweet, juicy flavour born of summer 
sunshine on a South wall. Plum—you wi 11 
say the word—when you find that exact 
flavour inRowntree’s Gums and Pastilles. 
Every flavour—tangerine, lime, lemon, 
strawberry, raspberry,' blackcurrant — 
gooseberry, apricot—is true to fruit I 



x And loose 6d. % lb» 

.. FRUIT CLEAR GUMS are hard 
FRUIT PASTILLES are medium 

And if you like soft confectionery 
try * JUICY-Flturrs * in packets or loose 6d, IL 


■A REMINDER- 


The STORY of the 

CORONATION 


Y OUR volume is 
waiting. This 
week gift token 
No. 5 appears, and 
readers who started 
collecting gift tokens 
from No. 2 will be' 
able to complete their 
Gift Vouchers, which, 
together with cash 
remittance, should be 
: sent in immediately. 

You must collect four 
• consecutive tokens 
in all. Do not delay 1 
Volumes^will be sent 
out in strict rotation, 
and if you want yours 
quickly you must 
apply at .once. 

Send in your completed Gift 
Vouchers and remittance to:, 

Children’s Newspaper 

Presentation Book Dept. 
(G.P.O. Box No. 184a), 
Cpbb’s Court, Broadway, 
London, E.C.4. 


Your copy 
is ready now 



Surprises For Grimaldi 
Americans 


The Mayflower and the 
Chesapeake 

Like the premiers and other visitors 
from the Dominions and Colonies, 
Americans now with us are finding 
unsuspected roots of their history in 
London. 

Readers of Arthur Mee’s new book on 
London are a thousand times surprised 
by fact and romance unknown to most 
Londoners themselves. One such sur¬ 
prise for Americans is that they may 
stand by the grave of that legendary 
hero Christopher Jones, captain of the- 
Mayfiower. 

^ Four men owned that historic square- 
rigged little brigantine, and three were 
sons of Rotherliithe, with Jones as one 
of the partners. It was in his cabin and 
in his presence that the famous agree¬ 
ment was drawn * up by which the 
Pilgrim Fathers bound themselves to be 
governed. 

Captain Jones sailed his little ship 
home to Rotlierhitlic, and there he died, 
and there in the parish church he sleeps. 
It was in the same historic reach of the 
Thames that the Mayflower herself was 
broken up. 

From War To Peace 

Another discovery lias awaited the 
Americans in unexpected quarters, a 
discovery of relics of another day in the 
relations between the two countries less 
pacific, yet Remembered on both sides 
of the Atlantic now without bitterness 
or ill will. 

As they drove along the road between 
Southampton and Portsmouth for the 
great Naval Review they passed by the 
timbers of another historic ship, their 
own Chesapeake, a Victorian warship 
now converted to * the most peaceful 
purposes. During the unhappy war 
between the Americans and ourselves in 
1813 the Chesapeake, an American 
frigate of 36 guns, fought a battle off 
Boston with the English frigate Shannon. 

The American ship had little chance 
against the veterans of Trafalgar; -in a 
quarter of an hour she was compelled to 
strike her flag, with her captain dead in 
her midst. The Chesapeake was brought 
as apprize to England, and sok^at Ports¬ 
mouth to the highest bidder. The village 
of Wickham, not far away, needed a 
new mill, so the Chesapeake was broken 
up and her timbers used for the struc¬ 
ture. There they are today, still in 
place, still scarred with the marks of the 
shots fired in the famous battle. Here 
for us all to see is an agreeable example 
of converting swords into ploughshares 
and spears into pruning-hooks. 

A RAILWAY IN 
WONDERLAND 

One of the most remarkable railways 
in the British Isles is awake again after 
its winter sleep. 

Leading to wonderland, the Raven- 
glass and Eslcdale line has a gauge of 
only 15 inches and locomotives little 
more than half as high as a man. 

The trains cany 250 passengers, and 
the journey is a winding way through 
the valley of Lakeland. By this route 
wo.may travel all the summer through 
from Raven glass on the Cumberland 
coast to the foot of Scafell, over seven 
miles of twists and turns in a paradise 
of flowers and trees, the rugged moun¬ 
tains towering dver all, every curve 
bringing us to new peeps of loveliness. 
No other railway in the land gives ns 
more beauty than this miniature track 
among the bluebells and gorse. 



Your Share of the 
v Peace of the World 

For iis a year you may send the 
C N cach week to any child on Earth 


Who knows anything of "Joseph 
Grimaldi today ? 

Those who know the London Museum 
will know of him, for there are the clothes 
lie wore as a clown; and he is also being 
remembered in Bumpus’s famous book¬ 
shop in Oxford Street in their exhibition 
of the Victorian Era. 

He is dead and forgotten, for lie passed 
away 100 years ago this week, though 
there was a day 
when everyone, 
knew him, crowds 
flocking to see 
him, for he was 
one of the greatest 
clowns of all time. 

Bom in 1779,110 
was the grandson 
of a famous clown 
who made France 
and Italy laugh. 
As a boy he was 
passionately fond 
of pigeons, and if 

Grimaldi—Irom an old print H had not been 
intended for the 
stage he might have become a naturalist, 
for he made a remarkable collection of 
4000 flies, and was intensely interested 
in the outdoor world. 

But he was born to make people 
laugh. A flicker of an eyelid, a quick 
little movement of his lips, and great 
audiences held their sides. Though 
his health was never good, lie played 
the part of a clown with amazing success, 
his singing bringing cheer after cheer as 
well as rounds of applause. Without a 
rival as a humorist and incomparable as a 
pantomime clown, lie lived a life without 
reproach, and was highly esteemed by 
all who knew him. He died on May 31,’ 
1837, and was buried next to his sea-poet 
friend Charles Dibdin. 

NEW GLORIES FOR 
LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 

The windows in the great central 
space of Liverpool Cathedral are soon 
to shine in all their majesty. The glass, 
for them has been finished in Messrs 
Powell’s wonderful workshops. 

... Wonderful windows they will be. 
North and south of the tower will be a 
group of lancets soaring to a rose window. 
The lancets will begin 51 feet from the 
floor, rise 71 feet, and lead the eye up to 
the rose, window, which will be 166 feet 
above the floor. So big that it will be 
impossible to take in all the group at 
once unless we stand far back, these 
huge windows will have lightly-coloured 
glass in bold contrast with the dark 
lead lines. Abundant light will come 
through. ’ 

One group of lancets will illustrate 
Old Testament themes, among them 
Solomon dedicating the Temple, a figure 
of Moses looking down from the rose 
window ; and the other group will tell 
the New Testament story of Redemption. 

QUEER VISITOR TO 
A VILLAGE 

Tishcvitz, a village in Northern 
Bulgaria, has an unusual visitor, a stork 
which was prevented by a damaged 
wing from migrating to warmer lands 
last autumn, and has been cared for 
ever since by the village schoolmaster. 

The master bandaged the broken wing 
and kept the stork in his stable, the bird 
and the master’s horse striking up a close 
friendship. The boys and girls of the 
village, anxious to make the stork at 
home, knitted him a pair of woollen 
trousers, a coat, and a woollen cap, and 
dressed in this strange attire he walked, 
to school every day and went out shop¬ 
ping -with the master. 

Now that spring has brought back the 
storks, the tame bird which once sported 
a woollen suit might have been expected 
to forsake his friends, but he lias not 
done so yet. 


t 
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Last Words 

The last words of famous people 
arc always treasured. 

Solemn as the hour must always be, 
humour has not always been wanting. 
Charles the Second remarked, ” I fear, 
gentlemen, I am an unconscionable time 
a-dying ” ; and Lord Chesterfield, polite 
to the last, said, ” Give Dayrolles a 
chair.” Bernard de Fontenelle, the 
famous French, writer who lived ioo 
years, died saying, ” I do not suffer, 
friends, but I feel a certain difficulty in 
existing.” . ... 

.My bed fellows are cramp and 
cough—we three are all,in one bed,” 
were Charles Lamb's last words ; and 
perhaps the most famous humorous 
(lying speech is the one attributed to. 
Viscount, Palmerston, who said, “ Die, 
my dear doctor ? That is the last thing 
I shall do.” 

A Prayer For Reace 

Many dying speeches refer to some¬ 
thing dear to the heart of the one whose 
end had come. . . Queen Victoria, whose 
life closed while the Boer War still 
dragged on, died saying, ” Oh that peace 
may come!” Beethoven, the deaf 
musician, died exclaiming, ” I shall hear, 
in Heaven.” “ That unworthy hand,” 
said Cranmer, thrusting into the flames 
the hand which had signed his recan¬ 
tation. Cecil Rhodes, who dreamed of a 
nobler empire, sighed at the" last, ” So 
little clone, so much £o do.” 

When Anaxagoras, the famous Greek 
philosopher who taught in school, was 
dying he was asked if there was anything 
he wanted. With his last breath he 
Whispered, ” Give the boys a holiday.” 
Socrates passed on after saying, ” Crito, 
we owe a cock.to Aesculapius. Be.sure 
that it is paid,” ' 

" Remember! ” was the last word of 
Charles Stuart on the scaffold t looking 
meaningly at Bishop Juxon, 

”T have sent for you that you may 
see how a Christian can die,” was Joseph 
Addison's last speech to Lord Warwick. 

“ Father, Forgive Them M 
■ To the end Alexander the First of 
Russia thought of his wife, and it was to 
her he spoke last, saying, ” How tired 
you must be/.” . 

Oliver Cromwell, always businesslike, 
died saying, ” My desire is to make what 
haste I can to be gone ” ; but Queen 
Elizabeth’s dying speech was, “ All my 
possessions for a moment of time l ” 

When Gainsborougli lay dying he com¬ 
forted himself with the words, ” We are 
all going to Heaven, and Van Dyck is of 
the company,”. 

Columbus died whispering, ” Into Thy 
hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.” 
John Wesley died saying, ” Praise 1 ” 
Nurse Cavelb faced the firing squad after 
declaring, “ I must have no bitterness 
'in my heart,” ” Father, forgive them,” 
were the last words of Jesus. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of Juno 1912 

A King’s Fleet Over His Head and Under 
His Feet. The triumph of the flying 
engine .is a thing to wonder at. 

Perhaps the most striking sight of late * 
was furnished by the naval airmen who, 
starting in an aeroplane from the deck of 
a battleship, flew before the King when 
he went out to sea to review the fleet. - 

The King was on board a British ship ; 
beneath him, in the sea, were sailors in 
submarines ; above his head men flew in 
an aeroplane. No other king in the 
world has ever been able to say that he 
has stood on a battleship while his fleet 
lay around him and above him and 
beneath him. 


A Shilling To Ring 
the Bell 

Protecting the Front Door 

We hear an excellent story of the 
way an American deals with the front¬ 
door nuisance. 

Even the Englishman’s home is ceasing 
to be his castle, for his bell may be rung 
a dozen times a day by vacuum-cleaner 
demonstrators, stocking salesmen, broom 
vendors, and honest-looking old fellows 
with one last sack of potatoes or only 
these two pots of geraniums to get rid 
of, ” and a real bargain they are, sir.” 

And there are those hordes of young 
persons who spring up as regularly as 
tops and. marbles at certain seasons 
whose idea of fun is to run at top speed 
through' a street ringing as many bells 
as they can, disappearing from sight 
before the enraged householders can 
organise an "expedition against them. 

If door-bell. conditions are bad in 
England they are a hundred times worse 
in America, where half the young men 
of the country seem to be trying to earn 
money for a university career by selling 
something from door to ‘door. 

But every scourge produces its anti¬ 
dote, and Mr and Mrs Waits of Beverly 
Hills, California, have patented a pro- 
. tective front-door device. 

From the outside this device looks 
like the slit in a penny bank, just 
under the bell. Unless a coin of the 
value of a shilling is pushed through 
this slit the bell will not ring. 

Those with a legitimate reason for 
ringing the bell have their money 
returned to them ; all others leave the 
.coin .with the occupant of the house to 
pay him for the unwarranted dis¬ 
turbance of his privacy. 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Listeners to World History next 
Wednesday will learn what Japan was 
like in the old days, and how she has 
changed since the American Admiral 
Perry visited her in 1854. 

One of the best things of the week 
will be Friday’s feature programme. 
Steel.', We shall hear how.steel is made, 
and visit a great steel works in the North 
of England so that Steel may " speak 
for itself.” ' 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Fruit Pests and Their Control: 
by C. H. Middleton. 2.30 Junior Music— 
Tonic and Sub-dominant: by Thomas 
Armstrong. 

Tuesday, 11.30 Prime Ministers; by 
Stephen King-Hall. 2.5 What Lives in a 
Pond ? by C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 IBook 
Talk (Prester John, by John Buchan) : by 
S. P. B. Mais. 3.0 Purcell—Vocal Music 
and Chamber Music for Instruments : by 
Thomas Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 New Ways in the East: 
by W. Teeling. 2.310 Life in Fresh Water : 
by A, D. Peacock.' 

Thursday, 11.30 Southern Chilean Coast- 
lands and Patagonia ; by L. D. Stamp. 
2.5 The New Farming : by G. M. Bourn,- 
phrey. 2.30 Big Towns : by Wray Hunt. 
Friday, 2.5 Southern India: by F. 
McDermott. 2.30 Steel. 3.0 A Play—Bully 
Bottom and His Friends : by Jean Sutcliffe. 
3.20 Music Interlude : by Scott Goddard. 
3.35 Modern Education : by Bernard Shaw. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 Northern Ireland and its 
Capital: by K.. H. Huggins. 2,30 Poetry 
of Today and Yesterday—Some Irish Poets : 
by Charles Graves.' . 

Tuesday, 2,5 Scotland’s Workshops— 
Drove Roads and Trysts : by W. G. Ogg. 
Wednesday, 2.30 As National, 

Thursday, 2.5 Weekly News Review : by 
J. Spencer Muirhead. 2.20 Music— 
Rhythm Games: by Herbert Wiseman. 
3.0 Scottish History—A New Faith and a 
Lost Friend : by J. D. Mackie.. 

Friday, 2.5 Speech Training (Revision 1— 
Making the tongue work) : by Anne H. 
McAllister. .2.30 Wagner—Operas: by 
Herbert Wiseman. 3.10 Flowers of the 
Wayside : by R. T, D. Graham. 


'll.:■ 

HOW COULD YOU- 

RIDE A BICYCLE 
ALL THE WAY 
TO SCHOOL 
CARRYING A 
/GLASS AND 
A HALF 
OF MILK? 





HERE’S THE ANSWER 



That’s easy. Everybody knows that 
a glass and a half of pure full-cream 
British milk goes into every J lb. 
block of Cadburys Milk Chocolate. 
So all you have to do is to slip the 
block into your pocket and go right 
ahead. Simple! 



i- ■ 

liiiiii: 


mwMMi 


Nobody sensible walks about 
with a glass and a half of milk 
in their pockets—but a whole 
army of the wisest people 
you ever saw carry Cadburys 
Milk Chocolate for their be¬ 
tween-meal snacks. All that 
milk makes sure there’s real 
energy there for you, as well as 
making this chocolate meltingly delicious. 

The doctors say ‘ Eat More Often it makes you stronger — 
keeps you onyour toes. Cadburys is an ideal handy snack for 
doing exactly that. Make sure you have some always with you. 

Cadburys 


MILK CHOCOLATE 



ALSO 
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THE TWELFTH MAN 


By 

Gunby Hadath 


was 

said. 


CHAPTER 1 - 

The Challenge 

terribly unsportsmanlike, Wylie 
What right had Rudkin to shove 


; “ And didn’t I?/’ Rudkin said, staring, , 
A sound judge of cricket. 0 . : " -• ■ 

44 Ayb! And didn’t k my Amos give you 
enough sound ? " said Rudkin. 

Well, I jolly well know that he's 


I 1 . ^.. 

up his barbed wire on his side of the hedge hee-hawed at me'eve ry match, so I’ll trouble 
at the end of their cricket ground, so that you for my new flannels/ 1 Spindrift said 
every time the ball was clumped over tlief 'firmly.' 


hedge ‘a felloW had to look out for himself 
when he went for it ? - 

The chap who had just given up the farm, 
don’t forget, knew ‘ that a decent smite 
couldn’t help sailing over the hedge, and 
had never objected to people crawling' 
through ' after , it. But Rudkin declared 
tliat he wouldn't have his hedge chawed up," 
that it wasn't his 'fault that the school’s 
cricket ground was so small,'and that they 
could lump his wire if they didn't like it! 

“His very words,". Wylie reported. 

Wylie was determined ; so were his team. 
So next day, after young Spindrift had 
engaged the wire and come off second best, 
they weitt to the man in a body. Wylie 
said, 44 Mr Rudkin, you’ve got to take your 
wire away and you’ve got to buy young 
Spindrift a hew pair of bags. Show him 
your flannels,-Spindrift." 

. Spindrift complied. 

“ One thing at a time," observed Jonas 
Rudkin, a big man, well set up, inspecting 
the gash in the flannels. “ One thing at a 
time. Aye, I’ll remove my wire/ But I 
won’t stand Spindleshanks a new pair, of 
bags. For why ? Because there isn't one 
of you lads who wouldn’t play cricket just 
as well in my grandmother's petticoats as 
you play it in your white flannels and 
blazers ! " ' . 

This nettled Wylie. “ You've never 
watched us,” snapped he. 

; " Nay ! And mebbe I'm no'great judge 
myself," answered Rudkin. He thought 
a moment. “But I tell you what," he 
said heartily, “ I've a friend who's a 
sound judge of cricket. I'll get him -to 
watch you, and if so be he reports that you 
do shape like Cricketers, maybe I’ll stand 
Mr .Spinach a new pair of trousers." 

“ Spindrift, if you please," said that 
gentleman coldly. 

Wylie cried out, 44 Is that a bargain ?■" 

“ I never shook hands on a firmer." 

So they came away in high feather; 
particularly Spindrift, who wondered when 
Rudkin would send his expert to watch. 

“I expect he’ll send some old county 
cricketer/’ Drake said. 

“Or someone who has played ill the 
Tests 1 " exclaimed Pascal. , 

So it Went round the school that their 
new neighbour was so keen on cricket that 
lie was sending a'friend who had played for 
Australia to watch them, and that if his 
friend reported well he was going to give 
every man in the team a new bat. * 

So they flocked to the ground every day. 
No stranger appeared. Then Wylie said, 

“ No; he’s waiting for the first mateji. You 
can judge a fellow much better from match 
play than nets." . 

Spindrift said, 44 1 can wait. We play 
Bowfleet on Saturday. Will you send me 
in first with Pascal if you win tlie toss, 
Wylie?" 

Wylie said, 44 That’s a promise, old man." 

He won the toss. Pascal and Spindrift 
were batting doggedly against some good. 
bowling in A tense stillness when all of a 
sudden their ears were split by an uproar 
whose like had never been heard before on 
the ground. It proceeded, they found, 
from a donkey of gigantic stature which was 
watching the match from over the hedge 
and contributing derisive and shattering 
hee-haws. 

“ Rudkin’s expert 1 ” gasped someone. 

' Incredible ! But for the next match the 
unwelcome spectator turned up again in 
goad time, and, head over hedge, derided 
in the same fashion. 

It annoyed the visiting side.. They com? 
plained, 44 " Perhaps you’re used ,to it! But 
wg’re not’. This hideous shindy is enough to 
put" anyone off," “ ‘ ". /.... 

“ Yes, I know," agreed Wylie, ( "It. 
puts US off too ;"V ' 

A The visitors didn't believe him. “Oh, 
no," they growled. 44 It only started" its 
hee-hawing when we were batting. It’s as . 
good as a 12th'man to you." * . 

: “ f Rubbish," said Wylie. 


Nothing doing," laughed Rudkin.: 
“ Directly Amos applauds you get out/ 
Mr Spindle." , 

44 Because his ghastly hee-hawing. puts 
me off! " . \ 

*' “ It puts us all off," the rest cried. 
Rudkin Zhorik his head. 44 You call your¬ 
selves cricketers. Bah 1 " he said. 44 No 
sudden noise would put a real cricketer 
off. Come! I lay I can raise a side from 
my,farm-hands to wallop you." 

“..With your 12th man to hee-haw us 
out. No, thank you," said Wylie. 

44 Nay I Listen you here. I’ll lock 
Amos up. Will that suit you ? " 

“ You wouldn't stand a dog's chance 
against us/' said Wylie. • ^ ■ * 

.'‘■All right, then I We’ll see!” cried 
Rudkin, red-faced and roaring. “ And I 
tell you what I’ll .do. I’ll level my hedge if 
you win. What’s more, I’ll give you 
another 30 yards the other side," 

It staggered them. “You're not serious ? " 
they cried as one man. ' , 

“As sure as my name is Rudkin. Take it 
or leave it ? " 

Of course such a chance was far too good 
to be lost. They clinched the bargain, 
convinced that this time he meant it. 

• CHAPTER 2 

The Expert 


Wylie Said, 44 That’s a promise, old man." 

But he did not spin the coin when the 
day came at last. For the reason that his 
shin, as he showed them, was bruised, and 
therefore he felt that he ought to stand clown 
from the side. -He wouldn't Teel a sports¬ 
man, he said, if he played. And added : 
“ Pascal’s skipper." 

" So Pascal tossed, and won. They took 
good' care next to see that Amos -was -not 
numbered among the spectators; Then 
Spindrift, as he put on his pads, saw no 
reason why he shouldn’t stay at the wickets 
till it snowed. 44 1 mean/until you declare our 
innings closed/* he told Pascal. 

“ Yes," said Pascal., ..“ Arc you ready ? 
Come on, then." 

As the pair marched forth they Scrutinised 
Rudkin’s mob. They could hear the cowman 
inquiring loudly’ where-pointought to stand, 
and saw Half a dozen at least in a bunch at 
short-leg. ‘ But at length they <Were sorted 
out, with .assistance from Wylie, who.’was. 
standing umpire at the end near the hedge.. 
Then he pulled the ball out of his pocket and 
tossed it to Rudkin,’who, to general aston¬ 
ishment, kept it, in his large hand. 

“ Arc you'starting the bowling yourself, 
Mr Rudkin ? " srhiled Wylie, . ** 

“ l am," said Rudkin. 44 Any objections, 
young shaver ? ” - 

44 No, none," said Wylie. 44 Do you bowl 
fast, Mr Rudkin ? " 

“ Nay ! Nay I Only, so-so," said Rudkin. 

His first ball, whose pace would have 
beaten most express trains, sent Pascal’s 
stumps flying. This stupefied Spindrift, who 
had been backing up for a run; and when the 
next ball, which whizzed like a bullet, 
bowled Drake, he wondered sadly what 
Rudkin considered fast bowling. 

The next four balls flew past the wickets. 
44 Over 1 " screamed Wylie. 

One of the shepherds bowled at the other 


W ith so much depending on the result of. end. Not successfully, Sheep were more 

+hiq r‘.'hrillAno , A Wvlift nresentlv Sfit. hie rrmrk fhn.n rrirkof- etiimne 1m 


Pascal with one or two more to lurk round 
the farm and discover if any of the farm¬ 
hands could play. “Take a good squint," 
said Wylie. 44 You’ll probably spot them 
practising." 

But the spies returned empty-handed, 
“ Old Rudkin’s jusjt waddling round • 
prodding his cattle," they said, 44 and his 
labourers and lads are carting turnips." 

Spindrift said, 44 If you win the toss will 
you put me in first, Wylie ? " 


when four boundaries had been taken off his 
attempts. But that didn’t bother his 
master, who went on his way, bowling 
man after man till the scoreboard showed 
30 for. 6, when, remarking that it was 
tiring work lobbing his slows up, he pro¬ 
ceeded to button his waistcoat over his shirt 
and changed places with the man who was 
keeping wicket. 

This was much to the relief of Spindrift, 
'still there. 


Jacko Takes a look round 


O ne day a neighbour called and asked 
Jacko to return a key to the estate 
agent’s office. <( Tell them the house 
is bigger than I want,!* she said. 

Jacko scampered off and handed back 
the key, and the clerk promptly handed 
him another one. 44 Take this/’ he said, 
44 and tell her it's a peach of a place/' 
Jacko sauntered outside, and glanced 
at the address on the label. * 4 Peach 


He did. But in his excitement his 
aim was short. It fell into some bushes. 

The lad searched for it, but without 
success. 44 Can’t stop any longer,'* he 
shouted, jumping on his bicycle. 

Jacko groaned—and went on waiting/ 
for nearly an hour. 

Suddenly he heard voices ' below. 
Leaning out he saw,the agent bringing 
in some /clients. 



Jacko slid down the banisters 

of a place, is it ? " he muttered. 44 I’ll 
take a look round it myself.". 

FIc eventually/found tlio ' loncl}*, 
empty house, and marched inside, 
slamming the door after him. 

But Jacko soon got tired of prowling 
about and was ready to conie out 
again. To his dismay he couldn’t turn 


: There'll 


44 Gosh ! " breathed Jacko. 
be a row if they find me here ! " 

Quick as lightning he found a small 
cupboard and squeezed himself into it* 
As luck would have it the agent 
opened that very cupboard two minutes 
later—and promptly pounced on the 
culprit inside. 

Jacko wriggled free. 44 Help ! " he 


But nevertheless the word began to go .the key I Worse still, all the down- 
round that the school was playing a 12th stairs windows were too'high for him shrieked, and took a flying leap to the 

«»m -<***• ■*>■ *»»«» 

. Wylie was boiling with anger. So were ; a bedroom window. t No pipe, no ledge, S - J *— 
his team. In a body they went off' to nothing by which he could get down ! 

Rudkin: 44 You’ve served us a rotten; ; orm.ul inH rnm/"nW.or i( TTi 


whoop 


„ -- An. enauu lau cumu along, 

trick,;; Mr Rudkm," said Wylie. ■ “You • ■; •••-* . T . 0 - 

promised to send a friend of yours 'to wat'clv/' Jacko.- 


promised 
our game- 


An errand lad came along. 44 Hi \ " 
“ Open the front door, 
will you ? I’ll throw down the key/’ " 


banisters and bounded with 
through’ the open door. 

;But he’ got into a nice pickle next 
morning when.the missing key was still 
not to be found ! - ,/ .. v . 


And now ever and anon, as Spindrift 
hung on, there came from behind his wicket 
a low, throaty whisper. 44 Nay ! Left foot 
more forward, Mr Spinach 1 ",it bade him, 
“ Nay, nay, Mr Spindle, you can’t hook a 
ball with your legs firm." And wh$ri he had 
neatly kept out one quite dangerous delivery, 
" That's the way, Mr Spin-me ! Aye, watch 
the ball on to your bat, laddie." 

Old Rudkin was actually coaching him ! 

By now, of course, it was obvious to one 
and all that Rudkin-must have bowled in 
jolly good cricket. An eye-opener, Pascal 
called it. But it didn’t follow that he was 
much of a bat. So,' as he wasn’t proceeding 
to bowl any more, arid with Spindrift play¬ 
ing more and more like a book, the score 
crept on and their chances improved. 

The last wicket fell with Spindrift not 
put 49, and ’just as “So up l " was an¬ 
nounced by the scorer. 

, Said Pascal, . 44 Well, 8o’s enough. We 
;shouldpull it off comfortably,", as he eyed the 
.two incoming batsmen. 44 Rabbits! " said he. 

The cowman had come in first with a 
‘sanguine companion who presently, mis¬ 
taking his bat for a scythe, mowed a gentle 
catch into Pascal’s clutch at short-leg. The 
shepherd, who. followed, trod on his. wicket 
and departed with dreamy eyes to look after 
his sheep. A gardener, planting his bat in 
the block like a sapling, kept it there for 
several minutes without movement, then, 
planting his right leg beside it, was out l b w. 

Ah, but what a difference when Jonas 
Rudkin arrived ! 

His bat seemed a part of himseK; it 
flashed in the sunshine, it cut and drove and 
did with the ball as he pleased. Neither 
Drake, nor Rush at the other end, nor the 
change bowlers, gave any trouble at all to 
this formidable man. He smiled and smote, 
he smote and smiled, without turning a hair, 
and quite unperturbed by the loss of his 
partners every few minutes, He sent Go up 
now—he had 70 up—79, with last man in 
and himself facing Drake for a new over. * 

. And Wylie, standing solemnly in his 
flowing white coat, reflected on the victory 
snatched tom their jaws. For with six balls 
to come Rudkin only required two runs. . 

44 You wouldn’t like a fresh guard, would 
you ? " Wylie inquired ceremoniously, 

44 No, this one will do," replied Rudkin. 
44 1 wonT keep you a moment now." 

Then Drake took his run up to the bowling 
crease, and the moment the ball left his 
fingers, and even as Rudkin opened his 
shoulders to drive it Over the hedge, there 
rang out, from close at hand and yet out of 
the void, the.shrill and piercing, appalling 
crow of a cock. Rudkin missed the ball 
altogether. It scattered his stumps.. And 
for the second lime the invisible cock crowed 
derisively. , f . , ; 

Where had it come from ? The cricket 
ground wasn't a poultry yard. 

Shaking with anger, Rudkin strode down 
the pitch. And then it was noticed, that 
Wylie had turned his'back and was fumbling 
at something beneath that voluminous coat 
of his. He twirled round as the defeated 
batsman was passing him. 44 Oh, Mr Rudkin 1 
Half a second/’ he begged. “ I want to 
introduce you to our 12th man." From 
under his coat he brought out a portable 
gramophone. 

Rudkin stood glaring. “ Yes/' : said Wylie, 
answering the glare, “ I thought a gramo¬ 
phone record would make a decent 12th man. 
So I bought one called Morning On the Farm, 
which begins with the cock-crow. Would 
you like to hear the pigs ? They come next, 
Mr Rudkin," 

His pleasantry was wasted upon the soro 
man, who snapped, “So you started your 
record off just now on purpose ? " 

44 Yes," Wylie said, smiling. 

44 It wasn’t fair 1 You put nie off/’ 

44 I put you off 1 ” exclaimed’Wylie. • 

\ 44 You know you did. Startling me with 
that hideous noise just as ,1 was making 
my stroke!" ■ 

44 But, Mr Rudkin ! " stared Wylie. 44 It 
couldn’t have put you off. You told us 
yourself no real cricketer could be put off 
m that way." 

44 Ho ! Did I ? " Rudkin growled, with a. 
shake of his head. 44 Well, all I can tell you 
is this ; you've won the match unfairly." 

Then Wylie excelled himself. 44 That’s 
just where you’re wrong," he said. 44 I only 
released my old cock-crow just to prove 
that a jolly good bat can be put off like that. 
It wasn’t sporting of me. We were whacked 
sure enough. So we’re not going to call tjie 
match ours. It’s your match, Mr Rudkin," 

The man’s face changed, and he thrust 
out a huge hand to Wylie. “ Put it there I " 
he commanded. "Aye, you’re a sportsman. 
Tomorrow I’ll level my hedge and the 
ground beyond for you." ; ; ' / ” ; 11 

Then he looked round for Spindrift. But 
Spindrift'had fled. - He had'gone to fetch 
Amos to join in the celebrations ■ . 
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SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES 
m THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 

T HE INFANTS HOS- 
PITAL—the first Hospital 
of its kind to be founded in 
Europe—was established in 
1903 for the treatment of 
the diseases and disorders of 
nutrition. There are now 
xoocots; accommodation for 
seven Nursing Mothers; an 
Out-patient Department; 

X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre ; and a Milk Labora¬ 
tory. The work carried on in 
the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. . 

• THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 



President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 
Chairman: LORD KEMSLEY. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 
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T THE 


NIGHTLY j 
EUTHYMOL 



If you go to bed without brushing 
your teeth, you run the risk of 
bad teeth sooner or later. Keep 
your teeth clean and they will last 
you all your fife. There is no 
better means of protection than 
cleaning them every morning and 
evening with 



MOROCCO AGENCIES CORONATION PKT. FREE ! 1 

This wonderful offer of 32 different! contains the only 
British Coronation lid. stamp, UNUSED, overprinted 
for uso in the above Dependency, and it should he in 
every collection. There aro two different stamps from a 
Colony, depicting our newly crowned King. .Another 
Includes a realistio Portrait of our King’s Mother and a 
fine King Ocorgo V Jubilee stamp. There are splendid 
Colonials from Australia, Canada, India and Hyderabad, 
and amongst the foreign stamps Japan, Bohemia and 
Spain aro included. Finally, wo are adding a large 
Canadian “ Mounted ” Policeman stamp and 2 different 
Moroccos, including ox-King Edward and largo pictorial. 

Just send 2d. postage requesting approvals. 
Lisburn & Townsend Ltd. (Dept.CN),Liverpool 3 


SEASIDE HOLIDAYS—2d. AN HOUR 

CAB" ' FlfAf"l/ 01m we I ece ive we can give a very 
poor East End boy or girl 12 
hours by the sea. HOW MANY MAY WE HAVE THE 
joy OF SENDING ON YOUR BEHALF ? Please reply, 
with remittance, to The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


EAST END MISSION^ 


Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.l 


A FOUNTAIN PEN for 

The Gillotfc Nib with the new ** Inquo- 
duct Reservoir V • attachment* (Prov.,, 
Pat.) gives fountain-pen action with 
advantages of Gillott Stainless Steel nib. 
“ Ihqueduct ** opens for easy cleaning. 
Supplied with three patterns of nib. 

***'**m'me 

High-class nC ir * 

stationers stock, or box containing 
3 pens can ho obtained direct 
from Joseph Gillott & Sons, Ltd., 
post free on receipt of 74d. in 
stamps. 




'JOSEPH CILLOTr & SONS LTD.,VICTORIA WK5.,BIRMINGHAM,! 


YOUR CAKE COSTS 

Make cakes at home with Borwick’s 
Baking Powder and save money. You 
can’t go wrong if you add Borwick’s 
to plain flour. This enables you to 
regulate the amount of raising for 
different recipes. Professional cooks 
always cook this way. 


baking powder 

The Best fn\ the World 


My boys and girls, moaned Mrs.Brown, 
"Turn every suet pudding down? 
Said Mrs.Gray, They'll never do ih 
If you use Atora Suelv 




Mrs.Brown look her advice; 

The children said 
"This puddings nicef 
They now have pudding 
every day 

Made in the Atora way. 

e • • ® • • # 

Each boy and girl is strong and bright 
With a sound and 
healthy appetite. 




The difference with w Atora” is simply wonderful. 
The secret is the way in which the separate tiny shreds, 
completely free from fibrous tissue, blend and cook 
evenly throughout the pudding. No uncooked portions — 
no large lumps —but deliciously light and dainty down 
to the last succulent morsel. And all the goodness is there 
as well. "Atora” is genuine beef suet, with all its rich 

nutriment, made up in the 
most convenient form for use. 


Send a postcard to-day for a post 
free copy of 100 best pudding, etc.. 
Recipes, to HUGON & CO., Ltd., 
Manchester, 11 . 


N.54* 
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The Children’s .Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lls a year. See below 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Bodk Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Ancient Coin 
A MAN took to an antique 
dealer an old coin which 
he had dug up in his garden. 

“ It is evidently of the reign 
of Charles the First, for it has 
on it the usual inscription 
Carolus I and so on/’ said the 
man. 

. . “Oh, no/* replied the dealer 
in a moment, “ that is a falce 1 
It does not belong to the time 
of Charles the First.” How 

did he know ? Answer next week 

A Rhymester 

Tem writes his verses with more 
J speed ' 

Than the printer’s boy cart set ’em ; 
Quite as fast as we can read. 

And only not so fast as we forget 
’em. S. T. Coleridge 

This Week in Nature 
'JhiE common sandpiper 
hatches its young. The 
parent birds are both coloured 
a plain drab above and white 
below. 'Unlike most of our 
small waterside birds, the 
sandpiper migrates, • leaving 
these shores in September and 
returning in May. 

The Old Man of Dunoon " ' 

< 'pH ere was an old man of Dunoon, 
And morning he called after¬ 
noon ;. • / ; 

Black he called white, 

And left it was right, . 

And magenta was always maroon. 

A Colour Puzzle 

Qxti you put the correct 
colours in' the following 
blank'spaces ? 

The Woman in-; The 

•-Peril; -—— Beauty; The 

--Lagoon; The Little—— 

Jug ; The —— Letter ; —— 
Pottage ; —— Peas ; The 

-— ..Emperor. Answers next week 


Icl on Parle Frangais 


Name These Towns 




pfood D OT 

Red Hind 

\aAuLs E)ym 
Rei. Cairu 



'JTie names of twelve towns are hidden in this puzzle. The first part 
of each name is given in the centre and each can be completed 
by adding the name of one of the objects shown. Answer next week 




Le panier Le chien La pomme 

basket dog. apple 

Quel 'mvissant panier, de 
pommes ! Oil! ce chien maladroit 
l’a re n verse 1 ’ • '••••;•' T 

: What a lovely basket of apples / 
Oh ! that clumsy dog has upset it / 


Other Worlds Next Week 
Tn the .evening 'Mars is in the 
South. In the morning Venus 
I is in the North- 
East, Jupiter 
in the South, 
and Saturn in 
the East. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 
seven o’clock 
on Sunday 

morning, June 6 . , 

How the Gardenia GotTts Name 
'pirn gardenias are a family 
of plants related to the 
madders, found chiefly in 
tropical countries. From some 
gardenias an excellent dye is 
obtained, from others a yellow 
resin, and others are valuable 
for the timber they produce. 
They were named by Lin¬ 
naeus after Alexander Garden, 
a Scottish botanist. ; 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
June 6 . Jeremy Bentham died 1832 
7* John Rennie born • * , 1761 

8 . Mrs Siddons died in London 1831 

9. Sir Walter Besant died . 1901 

10. Frederick Barbarossa died 1190 

11. J ames III of Scotland killed 1488 

12 . Charles Kingsley bom . 1819 


The Story of a Sign 
'pilE origin of the mathemati¬ 
cal sign =■■=, meaning “ is 
equal to,” is explained in 
Robert Recorded “ Whet¬ 
stone of Witte,” a treatise on 
algebra, written about 1557 . 
He. says, 41 To avoicle the 
tediouse repetition of these 
words, is equalle' to, I will 
sette, as I doe often in workc 
use a pair of parallel lines'of 
one lengthc, thus =, because 
no, two things caii be more' 
equalle.” 

Both Together 
JAQUARII 



The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

The'words of a well-known proverb are hidden in this pu^le. The words con¬ 
cerned all read across, and , not necessarily appearing consecutively , they are given 
*in ihcjr correct order . All abbreviations are indicated by asterisks. Answer next week. 

Reading Across. 1. Goods available'for the payment of obligations. 7. 
To make a quick blow. 13. Short space of time during which something happens. 
14, Definite article. 10. Made of oats. 17. Yes. 18. Wanting drink. 21. 
Termination. 22. Virginia.* 24. To be filled with eager longing. 25. Exist. 
20. Famous tree of Lebanon. 28. Inclined to imitate superiors. 31. Auto¬ 
mobile - Association.* 32. Most -used- metal. 34. Full of years. 35. Third 
person singular of the verb to be. 37. Crockery and glass are packed in this. • 
39. Ounces.* 40. Apart. 42. Twice five. 43. Conjunction. 44. Very warm. 
45. Not many, . „ ' ’ • 



Reading Down. 1. Absent. 2. Timid. 3. Used for separating smaller 
particles of substances from the larger. 4. Electric light.* 5. A popular 
peverage. 0. Tiny medicine bottle. 8. A small child. 9. Royal Academy.* 
10. Scraps of news. 11. To know. 12. Finishes. 14. As 14 across. 15. To 
blunder. 19. A novice. 20, Branch broken from a tree. 23. An approach. 
25. Helps. 26. Solicitude. 27. A kind of yard. 29. A kind of turf used as 
fuel. 30. To conceal. 31. To perform. 33. To let the head sink from sleepi¬ 
ness. 34. Incombustible residue. 36. To unite with needle and cotton. 38. 
Indefinite article. 41. This introduces something conditional. 


*\V HY * what‘.a perfect fright! 

My goodness, did you ever - 
See such a funny sight ? t 
W ell, well, well, well I never. 

The Missing Vowel 
'JTie following apparently 
meaningless , inscription 
appears over the ten com¬ 
mandments in a little Welsh 
church. 

PRSVRYPRFCTMN 
VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN 
It is far from meaningless, 
however, as. you will see when 
you have filled in the missing 
vowel in the correct places. 

A nswer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Arithmetical Problem. 3 52 times. The 
shortest distance which contains 3 feet 
and 2 jfect exactly is 15 feet: five 3-foot 
strides and six 2 j-foot strides. The 
walkers would therefore be in step every 
15 feet, and 15 feet are contained in a 
mile 352 times. Rebus. Ue-am 

The Chinese Song. The .words are 
English and are simply split up wrongly. 
The verses run: “Oh, come to the 
teashop with me,” and so on. 

The Missing Letter Puzzle 
This season’s sunshine smiles, such 
storms as pass 

Assist us to assess success or loss: 
Spring’s sweetness still possesses mossy 
grass, 

As summer's tresses mass soft shades 
across. 


Tales Boforo Bedtime 

Cuckoo! 

M other had taken Bill 
and Eileen to stay on a 
farm while they grew stronger 
after whooping-cough. _ 

“ Keep your ears open, 
little people,”" said Farmer 
Kinunins, one breakfast-time. 
“ The cuckoo is here now, 
and you will hear his call in 
the woods,” 

That very afternoon . Bill 
tore into the barxi, where the 
farmer, was busy. “Come 
outside and listen,” he cried 
excitedly. “ I can hear the 
cuckoo, just as you said.”, 
Farmer Kimmins hurried 
to the door and listened. 

“ I must run and tell the 
others,” cried Bill. 

“ That's no bird ! ” laughed 
the farmer. “ It's some mis- 
chievous village lad pretending 
to be a cuckoo. They do that 
every year, especially when I 
have visitors on the farm. 
They think it's a huge joke.” 

Bill didn't think it was a 
joke at all. He didn’t like 
Farmer Kimmins laughing at 
. him either.^ 

' But next day he forgot 
about it, for he both saw and 
heard a real cuckoo on a post 
in the paddock. 

“ Yon see how much softer 
the real bird’s voice is. Bill 1 ” 
the farmer said. 

When Friday came the 
children were most, excited, 
for Daddy was coming to spend 
the week-end with them. 

“ Where shall we go ? ” 
Bill asked his small sister that 
morning. 

Eileen chose the woods, 
where they had been given 
pennission to pick flowers, 
and said she would pick a big 
bunch of bluebells for Daddy’s 
bedroom. 

Off they set, keeping care¬ 
fully to the little path, 

“Oh, look,” cried Eileen, 
as they turned a bend, “ blue¬ 
bells, bluebells everywhere ! ” 
The children soon forgot 
all about keeping to the path. 
They picked a few flowers 
carefully here, and a J few 
more there, until at last their 
arms were full. 

- “Oh, won’t Daddy be 
pleased ! ” laughed Bill. Then 
he looked'rouild at Eileen. 
She had fallen flop among the 
bluebells, quite tired out. 

“ Let’s go home. Bill,” she 
begged. 

Bill looked round. Not a 
sign of the path could be 
seen, and the trees looked 
alike wherever he turned. 

Eileen saw his white face, 
and began to cry. 

But Bill was listening. 

“ Cuckoo 1 Cuckoo ! ” came 
. a cry. 

“That’s no bird, Eileen, 
he laughed, and, taking her 
hand, led her between the 
trees toward the voice. 

It was Tom The cowboy ! 
And weren’t they glad to 
see him! 


INTERESTING 

COMPETITION 


First Prize 


Second 

Prize 



That new bicycle 

you are thinking of; 
those books or sports gear 
which you want—why not try to win" 
the money for them in this interesting 
competition ? Every girl or boy can enter 
and all stand a chance of winning large 
money prizes. 

Genozo Toothpaste will make your teeth 
beautifully white and clean. It does not 
harm the enamel AND it contains aspecial emul¬ 
sion which protects your gums against germs. 

Ask mother to get a tube of Genozo, THE CHILDREN'S 
FAVOURITE DENTIFRICE, and ask your chemist for 
details of the competition, or send o post-card ia 
GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH. 

BRAND 

TOOTH PASTE 

GENOZQ IS IN THREE SIZES 

D 1/- & 1/6 Per Tube 

FROM ALL CHEMISTS 

Made by Gcnatosan I,td., Loughborough, Leics, 




Have you obtained your copy? 

, This magnificent "56-pagc production 
will take you on a tour of His Majesty’s 
dominions, by way of realistic photo: 
graphs and articles. Here, too, you 
may sec the King and Queen 011 their 
travels, and with the Princesses at 
home. Read also the thousand-year 
story of the Throne, about historic 
Westminster Abbey, and about the 
Coronation Regalia. 

Send film 

VICTORIOUS 

CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER CORONATION EXTRA 

„ At all Newsagents 6d 

B ■ E5Bfi3[ 



*M00% FOOD 


Coronation 

Book 


5 
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